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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JACOB MORRISTON. 


— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
“WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE.” 


Jacos’s first important duty, in connection with the Dinsley paper, 
was to assist in giving to the world a faithful record of the trial of 
Ephraim Magar, and Thomas Titsy, for the murder of Silas Collinson. 

Dinsley on the occasion of the assizes was always in a state of great 
excitemeut. The theatre was open for the week. Some wax-work, and 
perhaps a stray Punch, or shooting gallery, in addition to a few ginger- 
bread and lemonade stalls, added to the excitement of the time. When 
the judges arrived, the church bells rung merrily, as if the be-wigged 
gentlemen were going to a grand entertainment. The policemen put 
on their new clothes. The heralds (the town-crier and a green-grocer) 
came out in gold lace and gilt buttons; and though they professed to 
blow their flourish in unison, the town-crier always thought it desirable 
to be half a note higher than the green-grocer, which made their per 
formances peculiar, if not harmonious and effective. 

With a sad heart, Jacob, and numerous other monitors of the press, 
crowded into the seat set apart for them in the Criminal Court of Dinsley 
Castle, They sharpened their pencils, and nibbed their pens ; they opened 
their note-books ; they looked about them, and put their sandwiches in 
safe places. The retainers of various solicitors hrought in numerous blue 
bags, which the said solicitors critically examined ; then the retained of 
the solicitors arrived and smiled at their retainers, and chatted with them, 
and looked at their briefs as pleasantly as if murder was an unknown 
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crime, and Dinsley Castle one of the temples of the Happy Valley. 
Javelin men, with white wands, took up their positions here and there 
about the body of the Court ; policemen received innumerable sixpences 
from the people who were crowding into the gallery; the brazen trumpets 
bellowed without ; the crier of the Court rose and said something in a 
loud voice ; the trumpets ceased, the judges entered ; everybody stood 
upon their legs ; and with the usual formalities of reading the proclama- 
tion against vice and immorality, and the swearing of the jury, the Court 
was opened. : 

During the half hour that sufficed for these varied ceremonies, two 
persons, near Jacob, talked about the great case which had made the 
Court so crowded and uncomfortable. 

“There seems to me to be no case against the young fellow.” 

“ Titsy ?” 

“Tes, 

“T am of the same opinion. The evidence*I believe will be that 
Collinson was at Titsy’s house on the evening of the murder; and that 
Titsy was seen with Magar the next morning when Magar was wheeling 
away the body.” 

“Humph! Well!” 

“ And the police have some theory about the forged letters which the 
Titsys always professe to regard as genuine ; and they make a point of 
Tom’s having an interest in Collinson’s death, the poor fellow having cut 
Tom out as Susan Stimson’s lover ; and above all, some property bear- 
ing Silas Collinson’s initials has been fourid upon Tom, or at any rate 
in the house.” 

“Which property I am told Susan Stimson says belonged to her, 
being in fact a present from the murdered man. What was it—a snuff- 
box, or a watch ?” 

“A watch, I think.” 

Poor:Tom! Jacob had been out of the world, as it were, so long, that 
he had not learnt, until after the supper at the lodgings of Mr. Williams, 
that his friends at Middleton were in such trouble and tribulation. He 
had casually heard of a murder having been committed there, and 
although he noticed that the name of the Mayor was connected with 
the offence, it only seemed to him, at the time, that his Worship had 
committed the offenders to jail, not committed the crime himself. The 
subject had been talked about in some humble inn, where he had taken 
up lodgings for the night, during his wanderings. The name of Middle- 
ton was particularly odious to him, and he had never cared to listen to 
any conversation about it, or make any inquiries concerning the scene 
of his greatest misfortunes. It seemed as if Fate had compelled him to 
accept the link that bound him to Susan and the Titsys; and as if he 
was punished in having his heart torn again, when it seemed inclined to 
heal, by listening to the horrors of this barbarous murder, and witnessing 
‘the miseries of those who had such strong claims upon his regard. 
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Shortly after the Court was opened, two prisoners, for minor oifences, 
were tried and sentenced ; and in the midst of the evidence the grand 
jury sent in the result of their investigations in the case of murder, which 
were read as follows by the clerk of arraigns : 

“ True bill against Ephraim Magar for the murder of Silas Collinson 
at Middleton, in the county of Dinsley, on the 15th of November 18—.” 

“No true bill against Thomas Titsy.” 

Jacob almost uttered a cry of joy at this announcement ; his excite 
ment was noticed, with a smile, by some of the reporters who had heard 
that he had only just joined the profession ; and who put down his ap- 
parent interest in the case, and his nervousness, when it was mentioned, 
to the greenness of his connection with a branch of the Fourth Estate 
which regards murders, accidents, and fires with a professional eye, and 
seldom allows itself to be excited about such things, save in the way of 
obtaining exclusive details thereof, and despatching the same to “the 
office” with all possible speed. 

“ Removejthat woman !” cried a hard stentorian voice, immediately the 
effect of the finding of the grand jury was understood. Jacob stood up 
(two old reporters exchanged looks of quiet amusement) and grew very 
much concerned. It was Mrs. Titsy whom they were removing. A pale 
calm-looking woman near her had whispered to the elder one, “ He 
is free mother! he is free!” and Mrs. Titsy was sobbing so loudly for 
joy, that the crier of the Court was'scandalized at her weakness, and 
ordered her removal accordingly. She leaned upon the arm of her pale 
companion, in whom Jacob recognised Susan. When he resumed his 
seat, he knocked down his note-book, and he was a long time in picking 
it up, at which the two reporters, who had smiled at him before, now 
fairly laughed ; for there were actually tears in his eyes. 

Jacob sad sit no longer. He said he was ill, and a few words 
whispered to one of his colleagues, in which he intimated that Tom had 
been his father’s apprentice, were sufficient to obtain the full perform- 
ance of his business for him whilst he left the Court for an hour. 

To slip out of the box, push past the policeman, and elbow his way 
through a group of attorneys’ clerks and others who blocked up the 
passage allotted to solicitors and the press, was the work of a few 
moments, And as Jacob issued forth at one door, he saw Susan and 
Mrs. Titsy leaving the Court by another. They did not notice him, and 
he felt almost afraid to intrude upon them at that moment. Whilst he 
watched them, an officer from the jail, despatched by the kind-hearted 
Governor, went up to them and requested them to come with him. 
Jacob followed. Turning from the noise and tumult, in front of the 
Assize Hall, the officer led the way across a green sward (where a few 
daisies, sown by the “March winds,” had sprung up, without waiting 
for the “ April showers”), to the Governor’s home, which was at the 


‘entrance of the jail. The officer knocked at the door, and they were 


shown into a little raom, very neatly furnished, and unadorned with. any 
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of the chains, and manacles, and pistols, and cudgels, and daggers, and 
knives, that anybody might have seen in the Governor's office. Jacob 
still followed. The officer was going to push him back ; but Jacob 
slipped half a crown into his hand, and said, “I’m a friend.” But he 
kept carefully behind the two women, who never noticed him. They 
were received by a benevolent-looking lady, who told them to sit down. 
The officer went his way. The door was closed ; and Jacob stood in the 
presence of his old friends. For a moment neither of them knew him, 
But when he went up to Susan and kissed her, and then gave Mrs. Titsy 
a great smack on the chegk, and shook both her hands, she smiled sadly, 
and began to cry afresh. None of them spoke. And Susan! O, how 
much she was altered! A servant brought in a tray with some wine ; 
the benevolent lady followed, and made the two women drink; then 
heavy footsteps came along the passage; the door was opened, and in 
another moment Tom ‘Titsy was in his mother’s arms. Susan sat looking 
on with a calm smile of gladness, and Jacob, in a whisper, declined a 
glass of wine proferred to him by the benevolent wife of the Governor, 
who then quietly disappeared. .... Half an hour afterwards Jacob left 
his poor friends sitting there hand-in-hand, too much impressed with the 
escape of the innocent to talk of it, too happy to put their thankfulness 
and joy into words. 


“Have you met them? Have you met them?” said Dr. Johnson 
who was running over the green sward towards Jacob. “I was told they © 
had gone this way ; I have been looking for them everywhere.” 

“Tn the Governor's house,” said Jacob. 

“Good ! What a fool I must have been to lose them,” and away went 
the Doctor, as nimbly as a juvenile, in the direction pointed out to him. 

“ Dear old boy !” said Jacob, watching him. “The heart of a woman 
and the courage of a lion, if he is only a quack doctor. Would there 
were no greater quacks in the world |” 


When Jacob re-entered the Court, Ephraim Magar was at the ban 
and Mr. Wentworth Quarrington, Q.C., had commenced his address for the 
prosecution. Jacob took his turn in reporting the famous oration ; but 
frequently lost himself, in amazement, at the terrible story of guilt, which 
the learned counsel linked together in a chain of circumstantial evidence, 
that seemed to cling about the prisoner, and all but strangle him where 
he stood. Magar glanced round the Court with a searching, sunken eye ; 
but gradually his attention became concentrated in the counsel’s speech, 
and an occasional clutching of the bar, a sudden flush, a startled look, 
bore evidence how nearly some of the advocate’s story touched the prisoner, 
But Magar was not aware that his movements were so easily to be read ; 
fur he was seemingly bent upon appearing as unconcerned as possible. 

It, was almost pitiable to see the great man of Middleton, the leader 
of public opinion, the.benevolent Mayor, the straightforward, outspoken, 
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manly founder of his own fortunes, standing-in the felon’s dock to be tried 
for one of the most horrible crimes recorded in the annals of Middleton-in- 
the-Water—a crime which had set the whole county in a tremor of horror 
—a crime which the author of this history assures his readers he has not 
exaggerated. Perhaps the learned Q.C. travelled beyond the limits of 
what may have been fairly considered his duty when he endeavoured to 
show that the wretched prisoner at the bar had been benevolent only to 
hide his sin ; that he had busied himself in public matters to raise himself 
above suspicion ; that he had striven to lull the reproaches of conscience 
by acts of charity ; and had made sacrifices to the murdered manes of 
poor Silas Collinson, in the vain hope that he would thus appease the 
anger of Him, who in His own good tiine discovereth the murdered and 
the murderer. 

Never, however, did there appear to be a clearer case of guilt than the 
evidence of the witnesses, who were called, bore out. Susan Stimson told 
the terrible story with which our readers are acquainted. She identified 
the ring as the property of Silas Collinson, and she also identified, as his, 
a pin and a snuff-box found in the iron chest of Magar. She proved the 
receipt of the £100, which the prisoner paid her as part of the proceeds of 
the sale of Collinson’s effects; she told the story of his overtures to her 
on that occasion, and gave evidence as to the letters which Magar professed 
to have received from Collinson. In cross-examination, Mr. Arthur 
Macintyre, Q.C. (who with Sir Howard Pisquelly, Bart, (.C., had been 
specially retained for the defence), tried to shake Susan’s evidence, but 
only succeeded in his object so far as to get upon the judge’s notes that 
she could not say whether Collinson might not have given to his friend 
Magar the snuff-box and pin; and that one Julius Jennings had also 
professed to have heard from Collinson. 

Then there were witnesses who proved that Collinson, and Jennings 
and Magar were drinking together on the Sunday night upon which 
Collinson disappeared : there was the policeman with his memory of the 
strange noise and the two men leading another, on that cloudy night 
described in an early chapter of this book, and who swore that Magar 
was one of the three ; there was the man who had listened at Magar’s 
shop and heard a fall and a groan on that night; there was the same 
policeman who told how he saw Magar early the next morning wheeling 
a barrow covered over with a white cloth ; there was another witness to 
swear that she marked the letter “M” on the linen found when the 
bones were discovered, and that she marked the said letter on a cloth used 
in Magar’s business, and that she had marked the other letters produced 
on the other’ cloths produced ; there was Collinson’s old housekeeper 
to swear to his handkerchief and its initials of “8. C.,” dirty and torn 
though the faded silk appeared to be ; there were the policemen who had 
taken the prisoner to jail ; and the superintendent who had searched in 
vain for any receipts of moneys or letters from Collinson to Magar since 
Collinson’s disappearance, but who produced a receipt signed by Collin- 
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gon, and dated on the Sunday night in question, for £200, and a bill for the 
same amount, and the copy of a bill of exchange for £200, at six months, 
drawn by Collinson and accepted by Magar, but which had not passed 
through a bank ; a banker’s clerk proved that Magar opened a banking 
account on the Monday following with £200; an auctioneer proved 
paying Magar £2500 in three sums, the result’ of the sale of Collinson’s 
property ; the aforesaid banker’s clerk proved the payment into the bank 
of these sums, that no payments had been made to Silas Collinson, 
and that £500 had been paid to Julius Jennings; a medical man, 
who had known Collinson well, gave it as his opinion that the murdered 
man had been killed by blows on the head with a blunt instrument, and 
had no doubt that the body had been cut into several parts after death ; 
and there were other witnesses called to speak to minor details, such as 
Magar’s trafficking with Collinson’s money, and Collinson’s complaints that 
he could not get his money from Magar, and that he was going to have a 
final meeting to arrange matters on the Sunday night in question, when 
Magar had promised to settle up. The cross-examination upon all these 
and other facts aimed at several things—one was to make the jury believe 
that Collinson still lived, and that the bones in question were from a 
dissecting-room (but no witnesses were called for the defence)—another 
was to insinuate into their minds that if the remains in question were 
Collinson’s, that not Magar, but the man so often spoken of, Jennings, 
whom the police had been unable to capture, was the murderer—another 
was to make capital out of poor Tom Titsy’s acquittal by the grand jury, 
which Sir Howard Pisquelly, in his eloquent defence of the prisoner, 
characterized as a piece of justice to an innocent fellow-creature, which he 
hoped the intelligent jury before him would emulate—and the closing effort 
of the defence was an appeal to the jury in favour of a man who had, in 
avery relation of life, shown himself to be actuated by feelings altogether 
at variance with those which had been imputed to him—a man whose 
bonevolent acts the learned counsel for the prosecution had chosen most 
unwarrantably to array against him, on a theory, which, if of any weight, 
would go to show that the great philanthropists of the age only gave 
money to the poor, and endowed churches and hospitals, because they 
were murderers striving to shield their sins—a man who had ever been 
characterized by an outspoken honesty altogether incompatible with guilt, 
who had given of his self-earned riches to the poor and needy, which was 
at variance with murdering for gold—a man of social standing, a magis- 
trate, and a capitalist : and a man who by the verdict of the jury would 
either be sent'home to his heart-broken wife, and sorrowing friends, and 
to the poor who needed his aid ; or who would be sent forth to die the 
ignominions and awful death of a murderer on the gallows. 

-\nd much more did the learned and eloquent counsel urge in behalf 
of the prisoner, as any of my readers will find by consulting the files 
of the Dinsley and Middleton journals, which issued special supplements 
containing full reports of the trial. 
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Magar heaved a deep sigh at the conclusion of the counsel’s address, 
and looked eagerly at the jurymen, who began to talk to each other in 
noisy whispers. 

Then there was a sudden and death-like stillness in Court, which was 
made more awful by the darkening shades of evening that fell upon the 
oriel windows, and partially disguised the features of many of the great 
throng of people who waited breathlessly for the reply of the jury to the 
demand, ‘‘ What say ye? is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty?” 
When the foreman, in a trembling voice, said “ Guilty,” everybody 
seemed to gasp at the breath which they had previously stifled in their 
anxiety ; and as the fatal word fell from the lips of the juryman, there 
was a clank of irons, and a deep groan in the dock, where the prisoner 
had fallen senseless. Water was at hand, but it only served to awaken 
the wretched man to a sense of his position: his cries for “ merey,” his 
protestations of innocence rang through the Court; but Justice was 
inexorable. “Silence!” “Silence!” was demanded from one part of the 
Court, to be repeated by another ; and then the prisoner was asked if he 
had anything to say why the sentence of the law should not be passed 
upon him. Exhausted by his cries, and awed perhaps by the sudden 
realization of his danger, the prisoner, clutching the bar, and trembling 
from head to foot, stared vacantly at the judge, who, putting on a black 
cap, as the twilight was deepening into night, sentenced the prisoner to 
that awful penalty which the law awards to murder. 

Then the Court broke up; the trumpets were blown; the bar went 
to dinner; the reporters went home to finish their work; the crowd 
gradually disappeared, pouring itself into inns and private houses, and 
up and down narrow streets and noisy thoroughfares. Some ladies and 
gentlemen went home to dress for the theatre; and all over the town 
cashed slipshod men crying catchpenny chronicles of “the trial and 
condemnation of Ephraim Magar for the murder of Silas Collinson, 
together with a copy of verses written on the melancholy occasion— 
only one penny each.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
IN WHICH A NEW ERA DAWNS UPON THE HOUSE OF TITSY. 


Tuey were all sitting round the fire in the old thatched cottage—Tom 
Titsy, Susan Stimson, Mr. Horatio Johnson, and Mrs. Titsy. The Doctor 
was blowing his smoke up amongst the chimney ornaments. The magni- 
ficent tea-tray occupied its usual conspicuous position. The oak corner 
cupboard shone with unusual radiance. Cvsar lay asleep on the hearth ; 
Mrs. Titsy was knitting; Tom was gazing at the fire ; Susan Stimson was 
looking at Tom. 

“Well, and we area nice little family party after all,” said the Doctor, 
making a most elegant smoke ring, and watching it mount upwards until 
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the artificial apple dispersed it. ‘All things are arranged for a special 
purpose ; I can trace the finger of Fate and a kind Providence throughout 
all our trials: Troubles are stepping-stones to happiness—blessed are the 
sweets of philosophy.” 

“ What we should ha’ done without you, Doctor, I will not pretend to 
say——the Lord only knows,” said Mrs. Titsy, slowly plying her needles. 

Susan, whose eyes were not so sunken as they were when we saw her 
last, looked up into the Doctor's face admiringly. 

“You see now how Fate pursued that rascal who was sentenced to 
death a week ago; and ‘may the Lord have mercy upon his soul!’ say 
I, with the judge. Fate, Susan, marked you down for one of its instru- 
ments, and Retribution required that you should be slow in the work 
of detection, that the rascal might prosper for a while, and get up to a 
height from which his fall would be all the more terrible to him: in 
due time Fate suggested to you the idea of papering that little box, and 
then it provided the paper.” 

“Or, rather, Doctor, was I not punished all that time for my wicked- 
ness in not writing to you, and my dear friend here who has shown to 
me the love of a mother ; those long weary nights and months and years 
when I thought I should go mad often, and did do so sometimes, I 
think ; was not all this a deserved punishment for my pride, which 
would not let me own I had been deceived, and for my injustice to an 
honest man who would not have deceived me? I ought to have known 
that he would not have sent for me to America—he would have. fetched 
me.” 

Susan spoke with unwonted animation, and Tom turned his eyes from 
the fire to look at her; whilst Mrs. Titsy let her knitting fall carelessly 
into her lap to note the Doctor’s reply. 

“There is much in what thou sayest, girl,” said the Doctor, evidently 
bent upon a speech of more than ordinary importance, indicated as much 
by the extension of his right hand, in which he held his pipe, as by his 
grandiloquent rendering of “‘ thou sayest.” 

“Pride is a bad adviser, and an ungrateful heart is a miserable com- 
panion. But my friend Susan Stimson hath neither the one nor the 
other, as we understand those weaknesses of weak humanity. The pride 
which attacked her was that which springs from a laudable self-esteem— 
a virtuous, honest, and high-minded girl, she could not endure that one 
idle gossip should whisper a word to sully her fair fame, and she could 
not live to be taunted, by the Mrs. Gompsons of this world, with having 
done an imprudent action—she wanted courage, that noble attribute of our 
nature which makes us never give in against the longest odds, but induces 
us to bear and hope and strive, and, what is more, makes us win at last. 
Win, I say, as we shall do, for Truth and Honesty must have their day 
when villany is dethroned. . Moreover, with regard to ingratitude, the fact 
that our Susan suffered, that she grieved after us, that she dreamed about 
us, and longed to come and sit here under this humble but honest roof, 
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prove that she had a grateful heart ; and even if she had not—I only use 
if for the sake of argument—if, I say again, this dear girl, destined to sutfer 
so much, that the guilty might be brought to punishment—if she had 
not been grateful, confession of a fault, the proverb saith, or ought to say, 
amendeth it. And with regard to Mr. Thomas Titsy, Fate, hard as it may 
seem, required that he should be placed in danger, that he should be seized 
by the law and locked up in a cell, in order that such an amount of 
sympathy and compassion might be excited in the loving breast of Susan 
Stimson (Susan held down her head and Tom fidgetted with his hands), 
to induce her to turn to the man who has loved her throughout, and who 
loves her now, and say to him, ‘Tom, thou shalt be more to me than ny 
brother—take me, take me!’” 

Here something seemed suddenly to rise in the Doctor's throat, and 
after stammering a little and coughing, he found he could say nothing else ; 
so he whispered moniti meliora sequamur, and sat down, by which time 
Mrs. Titsy was crying big tears all over her knitting. 

Susan, whose kindness towards ‘Tom had been very great during the 
last few days, and whose heart had yearned to comfort and console him, 
though she felt that the Doctor had almost interpreted her own wishes, 
could do nothing but cry also; but when Tom put forth his hand, she 
laid hers in it, and Caesar woke up, and seemed to ratify the engagement 
by licking them all over. 

When Mrs. Titsy looked up through her tears, the Doctor made a signal 
to her, and whilst one went out to see that the pigeon-cote door was shut, 
the other went up-stairs to sit against the window, where the moon was 
shining in upon a patchwork quilt, and making a chest of old oak drawers 
as bright as the looking-glass that hung upon the whitewashed wall. 

“Shall it be so, Susan?” said Tom, after a long pause. 

Susan returned the pressure of his hand. 

“TI think I could hold my head up again, lass, in some spot where 
nobody ’ud know me, if I had thee to live for.” 

This was a longer speech than Tom had ever made to Susan in the 
way of love-making ; and there was something in the manner in which 
Tom made it, something so forlorn and sad and appealing, that Susan 
felt glad he had said so much. 

“Tom, dear Tom,” she said, in a faltering voice, “you have suffered 
a great deal through me; nay, don’t deny it; if, after all, you think 
that I am worthy—” 

“Susan! Susan! God bless thee, lass ; say no more—all the old 
time comes back, and the old feeling and some of its hopes,” and Tom, 
pressing her hand to his lips, drew Susan towards him, and she laid her 
head upon his shoulder. 

Of course the pigeon-cote door was shut: so the Doctor went up- 
stairs, not to his own room, but to Mrs. Titsy’s door. 

“ Deary me, that must be a knock,” said Mrs. Titsy, who had been 
sitting at the window—* yes ; and there it is again.” 
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“Mrs. Titsy! Mrs. Titsy !” said the Doctor through the keyhole. 

“It is indeed the Doctor,” and Mrs. Titsy went to the door. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said the Doctor; “but put your bonnet and 
shawl on ; I want to have a little talk to you, and we must leave them 
for a while.” 

Mrs. Titsy often had presentiments. “Sometimes,” she said to her 
self, “it is a death tick, sometimes it is somebody treading on one’s 
grave, sometimes it is a stranger on the bar, or a letter in the candle ; 
but for three days it’s been no death warning—that’s certain.” 

The Doctor was waiting for her at the bottom of the stairs. 

“Tell them we shall be back again in half an hour,” he said. 

Mrs. Titsy put her head into the kitchen and did as she was desired ; 
and then she took the arm gallantly offered to her, and they went forth 
by the back door. 

The moon was shining, as I have previously intimated, and the gas 
lamps of Middleton-in-the- Water were flaring away accordingly. 

“You will think my conduct strange, perhaps, my dear madam,” said 
the Doctor, after a while. 

“Hem!” said Mrs. Titsy, not knowing what to say: she did not 
think his conduct at all peculiar ; she was a woman with presentiments. 

“ But I will not delay what I have to say to you any longer.” 

Mrs. Titsy leaned a little more heavily on the Doctor's arm, and hs 
certainly pressed it. 

“ We are not young, you and I, Mrs. Titsy; I am getting on towards 
fifty; and though you married young, niy dear, your son’s manly form 
tells of the matronly period of life, my dear madam, at which you have 
also arrived, although Time, dear Mrs. Titsy, has dealt kindly with you, 
and left you with personal attractions which I have long admired, whilst 
your good disposition and kind heart are as fresh as ever.” 

“ Really! Mr. Johnson,” said Mrs. Titsy. 

“Old fools are the worst of fools they say, and I’m not going to play 
the goose, and try to make love; but, Mrs. Titsy, if you will become 
Mrs. Horatio Johnson, that individual will be happy for the remainder 
of his days, and will endeavour to make you a good husband, and Tom 
and Susan a good father.” 

She knew it! She felt sure when the Doctor whispered at her door 
that this was coming. But honest-hearted as she was, she was a woman, 
and of course must be astonished and confused at the Doctor's proposition, 
though I must do Mrs. Titsy the justice to say that she made as little 
fuss as any widow ever did at such a trying moment. After faltering 
attempts at reply, and leaning nearly all her weight on the Doctor's arm, 
the good woman consented ; and when the two were returning, and had 
left behind them the street in which I first introduced Jacob Morriston 
to my readers, the Doctor was unfolding to Mrs. Titsy his plans for the 
future. And capital plans they were too. 

Thus whilst night, dark and hideous, was setting in upon the 
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fortunes of Ephraim Magar, the morning of hope seemed to be dawning 
for some others in my story who had almost despaired of the sunshine, 
which Dr. Johnson had frequently assured them was behind the clouds, 
ready to break forth at the proper moment. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
IN WHICH RETRIBUTION OVERTAKES THE WICKED. 


Or course everybody in Middleton-in-the-Water knew that Magar 
was a bad fellow. The barber had said to himself many a time, or so he 
informed several of his customers, that “that man was not born to be 
drowned.” Though, by the bye, several persons had said the same thing 
about Gripps the lawyer, and had made a mistake. For it seems that 
although Gripps heard the Mayor sentenced to death, the lawyer was the 
shortest lived of the two. Gripps had made a great effort to save his 
friend Magar: he had uot only engaged the best counsel, and suborned 
several witnesses (who were not called) to perjure themselves ; but in the 
famous chapel where he was wont to hold forth, he had himself startled 
the congregation by a special prayer for the charitable Mayor of Middle 
ton, who was like to die the death of a martyr ; he had also laid a heavy 
bet about the matter, which he had doubled when the grand jury threw 
out the bill against Tom Titsy. Whether defeat preyed upon his mind 
to such an extent as to unseat his reason and prompt him to commit 
suicide, or whether he lost his way in a fog, cannot now be cleared up ; 
but leaving his office one night, some little time after Magar’s conviction, 
he walked into a duck-pond near his own house, and his hat floating on 
the rank surface of the stagnant pool, he was found there the: next 
morning with his blue bag still in his hand, which was considered by an 
inteliigent jury evidence sufficient of his having walked into the pond 
accidentally. They returned “a verdict accordingly,” coupled with a 
recommendation to the owner of the pool to protect (by posts and rails) 
other persons from a similar fatal mistake. 

So that unkind people, who said Mr. Gripps was not born to be 
drowned, were mistaken. Mr. Northcotes, however, told the superin- 
tendent of the police, who told the inspector, who told the oldest officer 
in the force, who told the barber that Gripps had only saved himself 
from a worse end. ‘The lawyer, therefore, it will be seen, had few friends 
in Middleton; even his chapel-going acquaintances were glad to be rid 
of him, because he had a mortgage on their house of prayer, out of which 
he made money and compelled friendship and “brotherly love.” But 
there was one creature that wailed and moaned even for Gripps—wifeless, 
friendless Gripps. When the jurymen went to view the body as it lay in 
the lonely house, cold and wet and ghastly, they found a wretched cur, 
which had received many a kick from the lawyer's heavy boot, sitting by 
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the corpse whining and howling in the most pitiable manner: it was the 
lawyer's only mourner. 

To turn again to the thoughts uppermost in my mind at the beginning 
of this chapter, it was amazing to discover after Magar’s condemnation 
how many people in Middleton had suspected “something” for years past. 
It was a delicate matter to speak about, they all agreed; but many a 
one had wondered that he should get on in life so rapidly after Collin- 
son’s disappearance. Others had had their suspicions about the young 
yeoman having gone to America. The postman said it was true he had 
left American letters at Magar’s; but he often turned them over, and 
thought they had a doubtful appearance. The watchman who heard the 
noises in the shambles had wakened up in his sleep, as his wife could 
avouch, with that strange midnight screech ringing in his ears. The 
man, who paused a moment to listen on that fatal cloudy night, had 
often thought “if there should have been some foul play at work,” but 
had not dared to speak about it, or somehow had not thought to do so. 
The waiter at the inn where the three men met could have sworn there 
was something queer going on, but how was he to know? The town was 
divided about Jennings. One-half of it would not believe that such a 
mild, honest sort of fellow as he, could have really been concerned in 
killing his friend; whilst the other half had no faith in the sneaking, 
canting style which Jennings always affected, and which he used to cover 
his villany, as Magar had put on the cloak of benevolence and public 
magnanimity. But there was no difference of opinion about the right 
ousness of the verdict against Magar, and nobody but his wife hoped 
or believed that he would not be hanged. His wife! this was the one 
creature who cared about Magar. Gripps had his dog-mourner ; Magar 
his wife-mourner. It would be difficult to say which of these two beings 
had been treated the best by their respective masters. Mrs. Magar, poor 
soul, had received less kindness at her husband’s hands than anybody ; but 
when she was permitted to have an interview with the condemned man, 
she threw herself upon his neck, and sobbed there as if he had been the 
kindest of husbands. And when the dreadful time came that she must 
be parted from him for ever, she blessed him and prayed for him, and 
never for one moment thought of her wrongs ; indeed, I question whether 
she would not have gladly changed places with him, and died with a 
prayer on her lips for his happiness. For she remembered when even 
Magar had been kind to her; when he came night after night a wooing, 
and when she and he went to church, in their best clothes, and made 
their marriage vows. Gripps’s dog remembered the crusts, and not the 
kicks he had received; Magar’s wife forgot her injuries, and thought of 
the time when even she had listened for a well-known step, and when she 
had stood before a rustic altar and promised to love, honour, and obey. 

Soon after the wife left the jail for that last time, the prisoner, who 
had wailed and cried and asserted his innocence, in the most abject way, 
reyuested to be provided with writing materials; and he was occupied 
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until far into the night in preparing a document, which Magar placed 
in the hands of the chaplain, on condition that if he was reprieved 
it should be returned to him unsealed; and that if he was not, the 
packet should not be opened until two years after the execution, when 
the contents were to be made public. The chaplain accepted this trust, 
and pledged himself, as a clergyman, to do his best to fulfil it to the letter. 
The prisoner paused occasionally to listen ; but whenever he did so, 
one of the men who sat there watching him made a noise with his feet, 
or moved about: he was rather tender-hearted, this officer, despite his 
long experience, and did not wish the convict to hear what he heard, 
and what many people heard during that weary night, when the weight 
of some dire event seemed to lie heavily upon the town, and the thud, 
thud of the carpenter’s hammer sent a cold shudder through many a 
stalwart frame. But let me not dwell on these painful details. The 
end of Magar’s career may be briefly narrated from the moment that he 
parted with that true heart, the value of which only began to dawn upon 
his distorted mind when the knowledge gave more pain than pleasure. 
An evening mist hung about the Dinsley County Prisons, and rain 
fell at intervals. The old church bells were chiming for the evening 
service, which took place there twice during the week ; but the sound of 
the bells seemed to die away in the fog, as if the one little breath of air 
that moved the mist refused to carry it. In front of the prisons, joiners 
were at work, watched by a few bystanders, who stared vaguely at some- 
thing which loomed up in the thick atmosphere,and grew under the 
hammers of the workmen. At length the bells ceased ; the lamp-lighter 
lighted the town-lamps; a few stars made shambling efforts to peer 
through the murky night; a couple of lanterns moved mysteriously 
about the ugly excrescence that was gradually deforming the symmetry 
of a well-designed building, and the hammering was continued until the 
night was well-nigh worn out, and the scaffold had grown its full. They 
put black boards about it to hide its ugliness ; but when morning came, 
it loomed forth with a frightful reality, a dreadful blot upon the world’s 
civilization. Black, gaunt, and grim, the monster, hammered into exist- 
ence the day before, boldly challenged the daylight, and awaited its 
victim. ‘ Blood for blood,” it seemed to say ; every balk and beam stood 
out defiantly as if to assert the bloody right of sacrifice. In the presence 
of such an enemy to man it was almost necessary, ere man’s right to set it 
up could be acknowledged, that the imagination should wander to those 
dark low buildings in the centre of the Middleton market-place, and 
conjure up the deed that had been done there, when the cries of the 
victim went up, in the darkness, unavailingly. But backed even by the 
memories, that black, dread instrument made the heart sick, and inspired 
in the minds of many who passed it, besides Jacob Morriston, a wish that 
Justice could: do her needful work without the aid of such a minister, 
, +» + Before the morning was far advanced, Silas Collinson was avenged, 
aud the monster gallows was gorged with a strangled corpse, 
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CHAPTER XL. 
MRS. SMICK GIVES JACOB A PROOF OF HER FRIENDLY REGARD. 


“ Suz is pretty, and no mistake,” said Jacob, looking over the way, as 
the Dinsley bells were peasefully chiming for church. 

“ A round face, a dimple in each cheek, I declare ; and how graceful ! 
By Jove, the Editor is right. And no, yes—she’s going to look up— 
no, on she goes, looking like Saint Cecelia, to devotion.” 

Jacob was standing at the window of the sitting-room, shared in 
common by Mr. Williams and himself, when he made these observations. 
His fellow-lodger was breakfasting in bed, and reading a Sunday news- 
paper. But Jacob had none of those slovenly habits; he usually rose 
at a reasonable time, and breakfasted, in a Christian-like manner, in his 
slippers, and without a tawdry dressing-gown, or any such vile invention 
of laziness and foppery ; but he was later than was his wont this morning. 

The young lady over the way was going to church, and Jacob was 
watching her; though why a young gentleman so desperately in love as 
he was, and engaged, in fact, to a beautiful woman, worthy the hand of a 
peer, should be wasting time and thought upon a girl whom he had only 
seen half a dozen times, I cannot undertake to say. As an admirer of 
beauty in nature and art, a young fellow has a perfect right to study both, 
and however much his affections might be engaged elsewhere, I do not 
see why Jacob should not admire the pretty, graceful ways, and sunny 
eyes, and dimpled cheeks of Edith Winthorpe, who lived over the way. 
Nevertheless, I do not think that there was any necessity for him to 
look up every time he saw Edith appear anywhere near the drawing- 
room window ; nor was it necessary every time the sounds of a piano came 
from the same quarter, that he should make a point of opening the 
window that he might hear them the better. It is true that sometimes 
the music was very enchanting, rippling out, as it were, into the Grove 
(which was nothing more than a handsome street, with little gardens at 
the front and back), and into Mrs. Smick’s sitting-room. And it was 
often a dreamy kind of music which Jacob thus opened the window to 
let in,—a collection of sweet harmonies, with snatches of melody now 
and then coming forth from flowing variations, as if they were produced 
by hands that wandered up and down the key-board—hands that were 
not great in staccato passages, or frantic cadences, or rocket and squib 
embellishments ; or frantic torturings of “Home, Sweet Home ;” or 
wild imitations of the clash of arms, the thundering of artillery, and the 
groaning of the dying, such as.young ladies some years ago used to 
achieve in “ The Battle of Prague.” Perhaps Edith might not have been 
called, by most people, a fine pianist; but Jacob thought the player had a 
soul for music, and that she knew how to interpret the thoughts of some 
of those great masters who had poured forth theirs in simply beautiful 
compositions. So Jacob listened to the player ; and looked at her alsa. 
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On this Sunday morning he was particularly struck with her graceful 
and pretty appearance ; and he wondered who her two hard and haughty- 
looking followers were. 

Mrs. Smick entered the room, opportunely, to remove the remains of 
his late breakfast. She sat down, crossed her arms, and composed herself 
for a talk, in token of her desire to be friendly with Jacob, and of her 
readiness to answer the questions he commenced to ask concerning the 
Winthorpes. 

“QO yes, nice sort of people, as you say, which it were not for a 
neighbour to say otherwise, though one as has known better days, and 
can remember them when things were not so easy as they are now; as 
decent a gentleman as you’d wish to have knowed, sir, the deceased Mr. 
Winthorpe, which was a teacher of music and drawin, though he might 
have follerd a better trade ; but which my poor Smick liked the gentle- 


‘man for his kind ways, and always a comin to see him when he came 


home from forring parts with his ship, which traded to Spreadless at the 
mouth of the river what runs through Dinsley, and which he took me 
down onst in a boat, and paid, I don’t know how much, to get through 


the locks as is made to stop the barges from gettin down too cheap: a 
good creatur, sir, though I says it ag shouldn’t, was Capting James Smick,” 


and the relict of the defunct salt began to weep tears, of the most saline 
density, to judge from the preverse way in which they would rear them- 
selves up into formidable globules at the end of her nose, and refuse for 
a long time to fall over the precipice that lay between that prominent 
organ and her chin. 

“But as you was a sayin, sir, the Winthorpes is tidy people, though 
proud as should be humility, when you considers the diffrence of a 
captink to a teacher of the pianner, as Edith, which is the youngest of 
six, no doubt plays well, which she oughter, seein that she has no 
knolidge of domistick matters, beyond a dustin of the drawink-room, 
which the furniture is mostly old, though good no doubt. My Joanna, 
sir, though I says it myself, is more perfeck in all things pertainink to what 
a womin should know than all the three, which three died when they 
was young, leavink the three that has gone to church, and much good 
may they derive, though there was a time when I always went of a 
morninks ; but as I was a sayin, Mrs. Winthorpe, which is a widder like 
myself, had a little property in her own right, and they lives on it pretty 
comfortably no doubt, though I’m not one, Mr. Morriston, as is a 
hadvocate for starving the belly to make the back look fine, and which 
maxim I ever tells Joanna to bear in mind, together with the one that 
booty is only skin deep, and a contented mind, and a happy disposition, 
and bein’ able to mend your own stockins, and do your own cookin, 
is more likely to win a usband than otherwise.” 

Jacob listened attentively, though Mrs. Smick evidently thought she 
detected signs of restlessness in his manner. 

“No, thanky, sir, you aint a detainin of mo; I likes my lodgers 
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when they does me the onner to consult me, and any information that 
I can give is welcome, I'm sure; as I was a sayin, sir, the two eldest is 
awful proud, sir, though what they has to be proud of beyond livin on 
their mother, which has a little property, when they oughter be doin 
somethink for themselves, it is not for me to say, though dressmakin 
might do something for them to help out their income, which, I believe, 
is small, though they did refuse to let their rooms when there was a great 
to do here, and all the houses was let, even to Mr. Symthe’s, which he spells 
it with a hi, because, as he says, his aunt’s sisters did, though I never knew 
them, because he said I'm not proud, and if a ginny a night is to be the 
price, why say a ginny, which was very hansum ; but Edith, most people 
don’t objeck to her, which she is a good deal put on by the elder ones, 
who is not much to look at, and has tried to get off this many a year, but 
which is on the shelf now ; and though she is defected in her ways, and her 
ankles is not so good as they might be, the youngest is not ugly. People 
as likes dimples, which is certinkly better than the pimples, which does 
not hiten the booty of the oldest, says she is nice lookin, and of the three, 
1, being a young man, which of course I am not, would prefer her, but 
‘handsim is as andsim does,’ which was a maxim that the late Capting ag 
giv’n over his glass, which he was a temperate drinker, though his favrite 
toast was ‘them in our harms as we loves in our hearts.’ ” 

“Mauther! the meat’s a burnin!” exclaimed Joanna, dashing into 


the room, and seizing Jacob’s tray and emptying the contents into the 
half-open dressing-gown of Mr, Williams, just as that gentleman entered 
the room. 

“Confound it!—shrimps and sawdust!—Jupiter and Jumbo!—by 


all the gods, but that’s infernally annoying,” exclaimed Mr. Williams, 
shaking the bread crumbs and wiping a dab of coffee grounds off his 
gown. 

“ She did moé know as you were a coming, which accidents will happin 
in the best regilated families, and if gentlemen will lay in bed and come 
down in their stockin feet, they can’t expect to be heard,” said Mrs. 
Smick, going to the rescue of Joanna, and picking up the broken pieces. 

“No, but hang it, Mrs. Smick, Joanna shouldn’t be dashing out like 
a flash of greasy lightning followed by a thunderbolt, and burying a 
fellow in cups and saucers,” and then he burst out laughing, and Jacob 
joined him. 

“T’ll pay for the breakage,” said Jacob; “it was my fault, Mrs. 
Smick, for detaining you.” 

“Spoken like a gentleman, sir, which is more than I can say for 
some people,” Mrs. Smick replied, as she left the scene of Joanna’s 
misfortune. 

“ And so she’s been enlightening you a little about her neighbours,” 
said Mr. Williams, after he had exhausted his laughter and dried his 
dressing-gown—* ah, and by Jove she can—talk for a week, sir—never 
knew anything like it, except an old landlady oi mine in Pimlico (I 
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believe Mrs. Smick was born within the sound of Bow bells), when I 
edited the Slasher, after the Smasher became defunct—she had talking 
fits—came on all of a sudden—they used to put her to bed after the first 
hour when they found it was really the fit—lay her on her back and let 
her talk—sometimes she'd go on all night as if she was wound up and 
must run down like an alarum—one day she quarrelled with a cabman 
about a fare, and talked herself to death—fact.” 

“Ahem!” was Jacob’s only reply. 

“Well, now, I’ll tell you another fact ; perhaps you won't believe 
it; the little sketch you wrote last week is copied, in full, in the 
Sunday Post, with this introduction : ‘We take the following graphic 
and picturesque sketch from the Dinsley Courant.’ Will you believe 
that—ahem! Eh?” 

“ No,” said Jacob, “I cannot.” 

“You'd like to believe it—-young fellows are awfully proud when 
they’re quoted—and by the beard of the prophets, you may feel a touch 
of pride at being noticed in the Post. I don’t say Fitzatkins, the editor, 
whom I know well, has not done it out of compliment to me; but take 
it for what it is worth, the sketch is devilish good, as I told you, and the 
compliment of our London friend: is deserved—there’s the paper, read 
for yourself, whilst I dress for « stroll before dinner—I came down on 
purpose to congratulate you.” 

Sure enough, Mr. Williams had spoken the truth, this time, at any 
rate. And Jacob would not have been mortal if he had not felt some 
little gratification at the compliment paid to him by the Post. Looking 
at the prominent place assigned to his sketch, Jacob felt his heart beat 
a little quicker than usual, and after reading his own composition in its 
new place, he rose and said most emphatically to himself before Mrs. 
Smick’s mirror; “Lucy, I'll be worthy of you yet.” And just then 
he turned round, and saw Edith Winthorpe pass the window. 


“¥ shall go to church,” said Jacob, towards evening. 

And I'll walk with you on your way thither.” 

“ Come all the way, and go in too,” said Jacob. 

“No, my boy, I cannot to-night ; to tell you the truth, I rather fancy 
it is one of my sermons that will be preached ; I have written half-a- 
dozen for the Rev. Slocum Pantaway ; and I shouldn’t like to hear my 
own good thoughts and moral sentiments murdered by his shocking 
delivery—no, I’ll walk down the street, because I want to propound unto 
you something for your welfare.” 

And so the two walked out together. They were just such a couple 
of gentlemen as you would be inclined to look twice at if you had 
met them in the street. There was something rather “stagey” in the 
appearance of the elder one, with a cut of the old-fashioned beau about 
him ; his coat blue, with brass buttons, his waistcoat a light drab, his 


trousers almost of the same colour, and his boots shining splendidly; hig 
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hat, slightly the worse for wear, stuck jauntily on one side; and the 
evening being rather dusty, he wore a pair of spectacles, not the green 
protectors which he sometimes affected ; he was marked in one or two 
places with the small-pox ; he had a merry eye and a trifle of whisker. 
Jacob, though himself rather a dandy, was exceedingly quiet in his style 
compared to Mr. Williams, and he still wore a narrow band :of crape 
round his hat ; he was about the same height as Mr. Williams, who was 
considered to be a little over the average standard. 

On their way down the High Street, they passed Miss Edith, her 
mother, and her two sisters. Edith and her mother walked first, and 
Miss Sarah and Ann, arm linked in arm, like a fond and loving pair, 
followed. Mr. Williams raised his hat most politely to the party as he 
passed. 

“You know the Winthorpes, then,” said Jacob. 

“ Just sufficiently to be polite when we meet—rather‘a nice girl that 
young one, must say ; mind what you're about, sir, you'll be over head 
and ears in love before you know where you are, Jacob. I once knew 
@ young fellow who fell in love with a girl in the street ; she had been 
shopping and was on her way home—he was in love with her at the top 
of the High Street, proposed at the bottom, was accepted—and church 
being hard by, they went home man and wife.” 

“ Remember that I am going to church, Mr. Williams ; ‘the nearer 
the church the farther,’ etc.—you are not particular when and where you 
let off your fibs,” said Jacob. 

“Fibs! Perhaps you didn’t believe what I said about the sermon } 
Well you'll see, but here you are—aw révoir / Tell me what you think of 
the application of the text when it comes to thirdly ?” and the careless 
and thoughtless Williams passed on his way ; whilst Jacob entered St. 
Mary’s, one of the five churches of Dinsley. 

Jacob sat nearly opposite to the Winthorpes, and twice his eyes met 
Edith’s—and once, during the prayers, they met those of her eldest 
sister, who looked through him, and said “Amen” in a sneering, 
snappish sort of way, that reminded Jacob of one of Hogarth’s pictures 
and a vinegar cruet : so Jacob hid his face in his book ; and afterwards, 
despite the wheezy clerk, who began long before the people, and finished 
with a croak anda gasp long after them, succeeded in feeling devout, and 
then in becoming very miserable and depressed. But he was a strange 
fellow, was Jacob ; and when the service was over, he never even glanced 
towards the Winthorpe’s pew, but pushed his way out in an opposite 
direction, and went for a long ramble by the gas-light, until he found 
himself on a common, by a river in which a few stars were reflected. 

It was a half-imaginary, half-real sketch of this river that had been 
copied into the Post. It was the same stream that had its rise beyond 
Middleton, and Jacob, who had wandered many an hour by its brink, 
and now knew many of the towns and villages that it passed on its way 
to the sea, embodied some of this knowledge and some of his thoughts 
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and a good deal of happy description in a sketch entitled “From the 
Mountain to the Ocean,” and which Mr. Williams had published in the 
manner already explained : it was a graphic sketch—something like a 
vigorous water-colour outline, with a background roughly rubbed in. 
You could see the river, and the children come down from the villages to 
dabble in the water ; you could hear the water-wheel ; you could see the 
dark sluggish stream crawling through the big manufacturing towns, and 
then bounding off once more into the meadows; and then you had pictures 
of lazy barges drawn by horses ; and further on you came to ships, and 
then you met the salmon coming up with the tide; and after all this, 
you could not help but feel that you had read a very natural piece of 
word-painting, to say nothing of the bits of philosophy and moralizing 
that cropped up here and there, and made the paper almost a sermon as 
well as a picture. 

“Tf it were not Sunday night,” said Mr. Williams, on Jacob’s return, 
“T should advise you to write to the Post people and offer your services 
as a contributor of miscellaneous essays—been thinking the matter over 
as I walked home.” 

“Do you think there would be any good in doing so?” inquired 
Jacob, much more interested, I am bound to say, in this editorial hint 
than in the clerical advice which he had listened to in St. Mary's 
Church. 


“Of course I do—might be the means of making your fortune— 
besides, the proprietors are the famous publishers, Messrs. Ginghem 
& Co.—who knows what the result might be !” 

Jacob said he would write in the morning ; and forthwith he began 
to build more castles in the air, which, after writing to Ginghem & Co. 
on the following day, he furnished in the most gorgeous and fantastic 
fashion. 


(To be continued.) 


















































































































ABOUT WORDSWORTH’S POETRY: 
AN EXPOSITION. 


BY 8S. F. WILLIAMS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CRITICAL ESSAYS ;”’ ‘ CRITIQUES ON DICKENS'S NOVELS,” ETC. 









* A careful student he had been 
Among the woods and hills.” 
“The Oak and the Broom.” 
** Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 
‘* Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle.” 


“Poerry,” says Leigh Hunt, “is the utterance of a passion for truth, 
beauty, and power.” It presents reality, gives pleasure, and makes a 
deep, triumphant impression on the mind. It stirs the emotions and the 
intellect. It refines by its rhythmical language, and the melody of its 
sound. A truth put in metrical form produces a deeper effect, because 
of the musical arrangement of words, than the same truth stated in un- 
impassioned prose. How lifelessly would the assertion that “mercy is 
spontaneous in its nature, and two-fold in its blessing—to the giver and 
receiver,’ fall upon the ear, compared with that passage from Portia’s 
address in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,” beginning 


“The quality of mercy is not strained !” 


Take again that hackneyed saying, “ All men are equal,” and state with 
logical precision the ideas it involves ; and your words will be what the 
dead but symmetrical body is to the living soul when side-by-side with 
Burns’ bravely spoken, “For a’ that and a’ that.” Or again, collect all 
the arguments that material nature affords in proof of the existence of 
God, methodize them in their natural. order and sequence, and then 
advance them in a thorough argumentative spirit and manner; but your 
metaphysical reasoning, cold as mathematics, will be what a perfect organ 
is to the magnificent rendering of the Halleujah Chorus, when contrasted 
with Coleridge’s sublime hymn to Mont Blanc—one of the grandest 
utterances of the human mind. Or, once more, to quote an instance 
directly confirmatory of the effectiveness of poetry: Scott’s “Lady of 
the Lake” was published during the Peninsular War, and a copy of it 
reached Captain Adam Ferguson, Scott’s friend, when the gallant soldier 
was posted somewhere on the lines of Torres Vedras, exposed to the enemy’s 
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“The men were ordered to lie prostrate on the ground. While 
they kept that attitude, the Captain, kneeling at their head, read aloud 
the description of the battle in the sixth canto, the listening soldiers in- 
terrupting him only by a joyous huzza whenever the French shot struck 
the banks close above them.” Would a description from Herodotus, with 
its majestically simple style, its pathos, its harmonious language, and the 
musical graces of his diction, have had a similar effect? Would a vividly 
represented and dramatic scene from Thucydides have been recited 
with like results on such an occasion? . Would a forcible and animated 
battle-piece from Gibbon have met with the same full-souled responses # 
What speech of partiot could be compared for intense effect upon the 
heart of Scotland with Burns’ “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled?” Man 
is more deeply moved through his imagination than through his reason. 
The depth of his being is reached through his emotions and heart, not 
through his intellect ; and hence, poetry, because it excites joy and delight 
by its melodious versifivation and magical harmony of diction, makes 
a more vivid impression on the general mind than prose with its un- 
rhythmical phraseology. The music of verse stirs some pleasurable 
emotion, sound and sense agree, and the ear and the heart are united. 

Of course, this distinction between the effect of prose and poetry, or 
rather, between the two forms of language, cannot be truthfully attributed 
to all prose ; for, in English and German literature, there are works of 
imaginative prose, which, for brilliancy, depth, eloquence, triumphant 
mastery and resistless influence over the reader, will bear comparison with 
the noblest and most powerful poetry. The charm of the one is equalled 
by the fascination of the other. Human emotion in its every shade has 
been described in both with the same ease, power, pathos, and richness of 
illustration. In both we meet with the same magic and mysterious 
stimulus, the same thralling intensity, and the same rhythmical cadence 
and melody. Not to travel so far as Germany, and cite the writings of 
Jean Paul as treasures of splendid prose, but to keep within the boundaries 
of our own kingdom, the rich impassioned prose of “ that illustrious 
master of the English language,” as Dr. Trench has called Thomas De 
Quincey, often almost rivals in organ-like grandeur, in imperial stateliness, 
in power of imaginative description, and in sustained eloquence, the 
poetry of Milton. Masson says of the “ Confessions,” the “Suspiria de 
Profundis,” and the “ Autobiographic Sketches,” that “they contain 
passages, which, for weird and sublime beauty, and for power of embody- 
ing the impalpable and visionary, are not surpassed anywhere in poetry.” 
“There is nothing in our language to be compared with De Quincey’s 
dreams,” says Peter Bayne. It is impossible to adequately describe De 
Quincey’s power, so immense is it, or to precisely define his subtile and 
far-ranging intellect. He is mentioned here because many of his papers 
have the deep music and harmoniousness of verse—because, more than any 
other prose writer, more than Carlyle, or even Richter himself, he has 
invaded the domain over which the poet is generally supposed to hold 





artillery. 
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absolute sovereignty. Innumerable passages in the ‘“ Confessions” (as the 
death of a young sister) are thoroughly poetical, both in emotion and 
language ; and the sweet strange dreams, the celestial visions, the lofty 
reveries of the “ Suspiria” are perfect poems in themselves, “ permeated 
with solemn feeling, or breathing with awful passion, and of strong 
‘ wandering musical variations’ upon the themes of grief or joy with which 
every heart may sympathise.” The essay, too, on Joan of Arc is full of 
burning beauty and passionate eloguence—a sketch which has the dignity 
of the highest impassioned kind of history —“ a grand epic.” 

Language then acquires rhythm, prose rises into poetry in proportion 
to the depth of emotion, and the strength of passion. Cold thinking will 
always be appropriately uttered in hard, cold prose, and must of necessity 
be so, because the ideas themselves suggest the form in which they should 
be invested. “The gamut of ideas,” says De Quincey, “ needs a corres- 
pondent gamut of expression.” Matter and style are identical ; and pas- 
sionless thought will never run into eloquent words ; but earnestness of 
feeling, intensity of passion, and profound sensibility will express them- 
selves in imaginative form, in language more or less musical. Hence, the 
highest kind of prose takes to itself the license of poetry, and has a metrical 
cadence, as in Ruskin. That prose which has the qualities of poetry— 
subtlety of thought, love of beauty, pathos, harmony of speech, consum- 
mate mastery of the arts and ornaments of language, fine and deep sensi- 
tiveness, and intense sympathy with humanity—must also, by the law 
which indissolubly unites thought and expression, have the eloquent and 
magical diction of verse. The imagination is not confined to the poetical 
form as the only vehicle for its creations ; but, on the contrary, a thought 
conceived by the joint operation of imagination and emotion must incar- 
nate itself in harmonious dialect, whether it flow into the metre of the 
muse, or tune itself to the melody of the prose-poet. Every such thought 
—a thought which has its source in our emotive and intellectual being 
combined, and into which the sympathies as well as the intellect do 
deeply enter,—has the prime elements of poetry, and is, therefore, 
naturally musical. It is essentially poetical, whether spoken by De 
Quincey, Carlyle, or Ruskin in impassioned prose of unequalled force 
and splendour, or by Shakespeare in dramatic dialogue, or Tennyson in 
rich, sweet, and beautiful song. 

Poetry, therefore, is in its inmost nature melodious. A penetration 
into the harmony of things is one of the chief attributes of the poet. 
No matter in what shape it is presented to us, in the epic of Milton, the 
Hamlet of Shakespeare, the works of the Opium-Eater, the paintings of 
Raphael, or the sculptures of Phidias, there are, in the heart of it, 
coherence and music; and to the poetic mind everything has a voice 
which warbles. The infinite noise and dissonance of external life is but 
the surface of the deep ocean; here calm and placid, there rumbling 
hoarse murmurs; here as if in lake-like repose, there mad and furious with 
the ungovernable winds ; for, underneath the apparent discord of out- 
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ward existence, in the soul of things, is a sweet-sounding concord, and in 
every diversity which seems to the senses to stand alone and discon- 
nected, if not in warlike hostility to all other things, there is a sublime 
fitness and oneness. In the rudest and most polished forms, in the most 
ideal and practical subjects, in the original and the conventional, in the 
beautiful and the unattractive, the true poet finds themes for his muse, 
and hears, alike in the business of life as in the songs of birds, as well 
in politics, tariffs, and newspapers, as in flowers and stars, a voice of 
musical sound. The varied phenomena of nature and of society are but 
shows and unrealities to the poet, for in the solitary wild desert and the 
daisy-clad field he sees the spiritual thought, and through the uproar of 
busy city he pierces to a deep spiritual life. The widely-varied appear- 
ances which present contending sights to the senses, and the deafening 
uproars around us which clamour in our ears do not so affect the poet, 
fur to him they are symbolic of the creative spirit of which they are 
expressions, and he looks through them as through a glass to the soul of 
the thing. Everything is typical, and the poet represents the union of 
ideas and material forms. Beneath the shapes visible to the bodily eye 
he sees depths of meaning; for actual existences are the bodying forth of 
ideas. Thus, the immaterial and material world, matter and spirit are 
wedded to each other, and nature influences the soul through the senses 
of sight and sound. 


This communion and connection is the chief theme of Wordsworth— 
man in unison with external nature. It is the grand subject of “The 
Excursion,” and the sole topic of many of Wordsworth’s poems. 


** His voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world 
Is fitted :—and how exquisitely, too— 
Theme this but little heard of among men— 
The external world is fitted to the mind.” 


Prospectus of ‘‘ The Excursion.” 


The good influences of nature are represented in the exquisite drapery 
of thought and the fine strokes of description of “Peter Bell.” The 
whole world is vocal with song. All nature is instinct with ideas, A 
mysterious divine beauty pervades the universe, marrying it to the soul 
of man in bonds of delight and harmony. Life is everywhere present, 
and the stupendous fabric of nature is lit up with truth and beauty. Man 
is not alone ; and there is no real solitude, for in the far-off pine woods 
one is arrested by the falling leaves, or the melody of birds, or the moon- 
light overhead. Nature responds to the spiritual world within our 
bosoms ; for there is an affinity whose depth is fathomless, whose joy is 
unutterable between me and the landscape and the storm. The very 
flowers touch in our hearts chords, whose music our human songs but 
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faintly echo. That rustic and his plough and furrowed field are asso- 
ciated in a sense which only the poet perceives ; by other than physical 
attachments ; in a higher and finer sense. How beautiful is the thought 
of Burns, plough in hand, being suddenly filled with genuine poetic 
inspiration at the sight of a lowly flower turned up from the sod, and 
singing in notes that have winged their way over the world, that 
tender-hearted strain, “The Mountain Daisy!” The inner life of man is 
ministered to, is ennobled by worship in the temple whose covering is 
the ample sky. 


‘* They did acknowledge, wheresoe’er they moved, 
A spiritual presence, oft-times misconceived, 
But still a high dependence, a divine 
Bounty and government, that filled their hearts 
With joy and gratitude, and fear, and love ; 
And from their fervent lips drew hymns of praise, 
With which the deserts rang.” 
‘“‘ The Excursion.” Book IV. 


‘* Whate’er we see, 
Whate'er we feel, by agency direct 
Or indirect, shall tend to feel and nurse 
Our faculties, shall fix in calmer seats 
Of moral strength, and raise to loftier heights 
Of love divine, our intellectual soul.” 
‘* The Excursion,” Book IV. 


**O then, what soul was his, when on the tops 
Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 
And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none 
Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle : sensation, soul, and form, 
All meltel into him; they swallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live; they were his life, 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His min: was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love ! 


What wonder if his heing thus became 
Sublime and comprehensive ! Low desire, 
Low thoughts had there no place.” 


** The Excursion,” Book I. 
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An intimate relationship exists between the ideal and the actual, 
between the external world and the emotions of the heart. The world is 
full of emblems, and pictures, and symbols, and spiritual meaning. “The 
mighty heaven,” says Proclus, “exhibits, in its transfigurations, clear 
images of the splendour of intellectual perceptions, being moved in con- 
junction with the unapparent periods of intellectual natures.” ‘Things are 
types, and have a higher value than being scenes to look at, or objects 
of utility. This outer frame of earth and sky, with its countless riches 
and adornments, is but a body through which the Divine Spirit speaks, 
and the poet reports the utterances of the voice, audible ouly to him. No 
phenomenon is dark and inexplicable in itself; for, in intimate relation- 
ship, it corresponds to some thought, or feeling, or moral power within 
us. Every meterial form overflows with life, is vital with spirit, and 
answers to some phase, or idea, or emotion of the soul. Every flower, 
house, field, and object of nature, whether a landscape or a lump of coal, 
and every work of art, whether a sculpture or a railway, is connected with 
a spiritual fact ; and the poet gives speech to the dumb, and animation 
to lifeless things. Every sight [ behold is the externization of the ex- 
periences of human life; and the poet uses it, not for its own value, 
which is trifling and fugitive, but that he may read the thought it 
symbolizes. Wherever our eyes turn there is a picture of the invisible 
mind, and a sign of that unseen soul which “ rolls through all things.” 

Such, I believe, is a true description of a great part of Wordsworth’s 
poetical philosophy. The loving worship of nature as an influence, and 
as permeated by an intelligent spirit that speaks to, and moves in sym- 
pathy with, the heart of man, is a prominent feature of his poetry. The 
natural world is a reflex of the spiritual universe, and an object presented 
to the eyes in the one recals some past feeling and association, or awakens 
profound emotion and thought in the other. Gladness swells into joy, 
sorrow is deepened, melancholy becomes more dejected, hope with its 
spring-like promises looks forward to a more Juxuriant summer ; and thus 
is man united to the forms of things. No poet has seen more deeply into 
this connection; and none have more beautifully “sung the nuptial song,” 
than Wordsworth. His devotion to nature is habitual; his service un- 
wearied, and 


“ Communing with the glorious universe,” ’ 


leads him, by association, into the secret chambers of the soul, to uncover 
what is veiled, to lay bare truths that lie concealed in many souls, and 
to bring into life sentiments that slumber in the heart of mankind 
universally. Unlike Shelley, who loves nature for the very beauty and 
splendour of her appearances, for “the pleasure arising from outline, 
colour, motion, and grouping,” Wordsworth loves her for the harmony 
of her voice with his emotions and feelings. ‘The impressions which 
forms of the external world make upon his mind are always accompanied 
with thoughts of man. 
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‘* The strain of thought 

Accords with nature’s language ; the soft voice 
Of yon white torrent falling down the rocks 
Speaks, less distinctly, to the same effect.” 

‘“* The Excursion,” Book VI. 

‘Trust me, that for the instructed, time will come 

When they shall meet no object but may teach 
Some acceptable lesson to their minds 
Of human suffering, or of human joy. 
For them shall all things speak of man.” 

“* The Excursion,” Book IV. 


This poetical doctrine of a relationship existing between man and the 
outer world is repeatedly and distinctly stated hy Wordsworth. In many 
passages of “‘The Excursion” it is taught directly, in many of his short 
poems, obliquely. It colours and vitalizes all his thoughts; it gives 
beauty to the flowers, majesty to the hills, music to the birds, and vests 
the heavens with the gorgeous drapery of landscapes; it is the central 
idea around which, as around a sun, all his conceptions revolve ; it is the 
fundamental thought of which all his compositions are amplifications, 
illustrations, and developments ; it is the constant song of his muse; 
it is the grand subject of his rapt and energetic imagination, and the 
key-note to all his music. In “The Excursion” he often clearly and 
definitely expresses this doctrine. Thus, he tells us that the mind of 
the Wanderer had 

‘* That apprehensive power 
By which she is made quick to recognise 
The moral properties and scopes of things,” 
Book I. 

Here the poet discovers in nature “an all-pervading presence,” and 
attributes to the varied phenomena around us the power to impress 
us with truths which our own consciousness verifies. Filled with a 
passionate love of nature, and possessing this faculty of insight and 
appreciation which vivifies mere shapes and bodies with spiritual mean- 
ing, he ascribes to her his own mental and moral qualities. 

‘* All living things, and things inanimate, 
Do speak, at Heaven’s command, to eye and ear, 


And speak to social reason’s inner sense 
With inarticulate language.” Book IV. 


* “© Tn the after-day 
Of boyhood, many an hour in cares forlorn, 
And ’mid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, and even in their fixed lineaments, 
Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 
Or by creative feeling overborne, 
Or by predominance of thought oppressed, 
Even in their fixed and steady lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying !” 

Book I. 
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The same poetic truth, of “a spirit in the woods,” of a voice in 
nature which speaks in consonance with the voice within man, of an 
ever audible language in the fields and mountains and. stars, of a “soul 
in all things” one with the soul within us, is expressly proclaimed 
in several of Wordsworth’s poems. 


“* He looks upon the hills with tenderness, 
And makes dear friendships with the streams and groves.” 
To Joanna, 


The short piece entitled “Influence of Natural Objects” opens with 
these lines : 


‘“‘ Wisdom and spirit of the universe ! 
Thou soul, that art the eternity of thought ! 
And giv’st to forms and images a breath, 
And everlasting motion !” 


In a lyric “To the Daisy,” he says to the flower : 


** Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity, 
Given to no other flower I see 

The forest through !” 


In the fine poem composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey, we meet 
with the same thought : . 


‘*T have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hours 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 

And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Never were the spiritual uses of nature so fully described and finely 
painted as in the works of Wordsworth. He has taught us that the world 
of matter is not a cold and lifeless world, like a tuneless instrument, like 
a dead body, but that it is pervaded by a loving spirit, who ennoblingly 
influences man, who sympathizes with his joys and sorrows, and whose 
teachings should guide and govern him. What a sublime belief that is ! 
How full of joy and delight in hours of sunshine, and of tender sadness 
in days of gloom! To be impressed by the grandeur of the night—to 
see in the stars of heaven the reflection of your own thought is an un- 
speakable gladness. Everywhere we read the publication of the secrets 
of the soul. The little bird that sings charmingly under my window has 
caught the notes which make up the chant of my own pleasure. The 
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flowers with their sweet perfumes, their rich colours and thousand tints, 
and their beauty yield tributes of joy. The chorus of winged songsters 
in the summer evenings is the outpouring of happy exhilarated hearts. 
Nature has a moral side; and in mountains, fields, and busy streets of 
cities, we see types of human life. Every object of the senses suggests a 
relation to man, and is a picture of something in the mind. The visible 
world and the soul are analogous ; and the true value of the former lies 
in its applicability to human life. He who allies himself to nature is 
thereby ennobled ; for, when he holds intercourse with the woods, when 
he gives himself up to the influence of the landscape, the sunset, and the 
carols of the morning, he begins to see the grand significance of things, 
which minister to his own being. 

This union is represented to us by Wordsworth under three distinct 
aspects : first, that of reciprocated sympathy between the subjective and 
objective ; second, and as a consequence of the first, that of the imagina- 
tive reviving by the poet of the effect or impression which certain natural 
phenomena produce upon the general mind, thus recalling and re-animat- 
ing feelings which are universal, but which glide evanescently from most 
men’s minds into oblivion ; third, that of teaching moral truth. 


1. Sympathy between man and natural appearances. ‘ Nature,” says 
Emerson, “ wears ever the colours of the soul.” Man invests nature with 
the changing modes of his own thinking and passion. He sees both his 
happiness and sadness in the hues of flowers, and the many coloured 
paintings of na‘ure’s artist, the sun. He cannot escape from himself, but 
must ever see his own heart, to-day cheerful, to-morrow melancholy, re- 
produced in forms which appear pleasing or gloomy, according to the 
joyous or sorrowful character of his experiences. With mirthful spirits 
the dullest day will have somewhat of gaiety ; but with a heavy calamity 
lying burdensomely upon him, the vast realms of sunshine and landscape, 
and the fairy-land of cloud and sky and luminous ray, will have no attrac- 
tion, and the song of birds no merriness and love. To the desponding 3 
marriage peal is as dirge-like as a knell. To the hopeful, a clouded night 
hath promises as bright as a May morning. Man sees in nature the 
image of his own gladness or dejection. This truth is often expressed 
by Wordsworth. 


‘* Sympathies there are 
More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth, 
That steal upon the meditative mind, 
And grow with thought. Beside yon spring I stood, 
And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 
One sadness, they and I.” 
** The Excursion,” Book I. 


Among the many stories which the churchyard gives rise to, in the 
same poem, is one of a deaf man, to whose “ monumental stone,” shaded 
by a tall-pine, the pastor points, and says : 
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“ And yon tall pine tree whose composing sound 
Was wasted on the good man’s living ear, 
Hath now its own peculiar sanctity ; 

And, at the touch of every wandering breeze, 
Murmurs, not idly, o’er his peaceful grave.” 
Book VII. 


Here it is poetically supposed that a pine, situated over a grave, pos- 
sesses, as a consequence of its position, qualities which elsewhere it would 
not have; and the wind playing on it has a low, melancholy sound in 
order to harmonize with the feelings excited and the ideas suggested by 
a tomb. Thus, again, nature is indirectly described as being humanly 
affected by the peaceful grave. The idea conveyed to the mind is, that 
the tree utters a plaintive wail over the stone it shades ; and therefore, 
to generalize ‘he illustration, nature laments the death of man. 

But, on the other hand, the sympathies are often of a joyous kind. 
The morning air breathes life and health ; and the concert of birds fills 
us with gladness. The sunlight of broad noon irradiates the heart with 
hope and buoyancy ; and the flowers give delight with their beautiful 
varied hues. The following extracts will sufficiently illustrate the truth 
that mirthfulness, happiness, and gaiety are imparted by nature :— 


‘ When,’ smitten by the morning ray, 

I see thee rise, alert and gay, 

Then, cheerful flower ! my spirits play 
With kindred gladness : 

And all day long I number yet, 

All seasons through, another debt, 

Which I, wherever thou art met, 
To thee am owing ; 

An instinct call it, a blind sense, 

A happy, genial influence, 

Coming one knows not how, nor whence, 
Nor whither going.” 










“To the Daisy.” 


‘* T heard a stock-dove sing or say 
His homely tale, this very day, 
His voice was buried among trees, 

Yet to be come at by the breeze : 

He did not cease, but cooed and coo’d ; 
And somewhat pensively he woo'd : 
He sang of love with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, and never ending, 

Of serious faith and inward glee ; 
.That was the song, the song for me!” 















“‘ T wandered, lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high, o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing ia the breeze. 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 

And tremble in the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I, at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee :— 
A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company : 

I gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: | 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


2. Wordsworth’s vigorous imagination recals the feelings which the 
sight of certain natural objects inspires in the general mind. There are 
lying unconsciously in every heart, sympathies which bear no relation to 
the present years, but which seem to belong to the dim, half-forgotten 
past. A grand moral law unites every period of our life ; and it is a fine 
effort of imagination to preserve in unbroken sequence the thoughts and 
feelings of each period. It is often the case that the best and purest feel- 
ings are the most transient ; and perhaps they more speedily die away, 
their life is much more brief when momentarily awakened by an object 
in nature, than when connected with our humanity. A thousand little 
things conspire to fix in our memories, and to keep awake, a fact which 
arises out of human life, or an elevating influence proceeding from a 
human soul, until the fact or the influence has penetrated every interstice 
of our being, and so possessed us that we are ever after, to some extent, 
moulded after it ; but the majority of men do not retain the impression 
made upon their minds by external forms, however beautiful. The feel- 
ing passeth away. The attraction soon ceases. Thus, affections that 
should be cherished, emotions that should be nurtured, and thoughts 
that should be developed, instantaneously perish. Thus, there die out 
influences, which, if fostered, would fit us for a noble life. Thus, the 
successive eras of our existence, which should form a symmetrical whole, 
are rudely alienated from each other. Thus, man becomes estranged from 
himself, and his past days are negligently forgotten. Thus, the union 
in which every-day should be bound is broken, to the detriment of our 
moral being. Childhood often comes to be despised as little and con- 
temptible by mature age; its pure bliss and careless innocence seem 
foreign to elder nature, like legends of an ideal unrealizable Eden, like 
tales of fairy-life. Yet manhood to childhood is the bud flowered into 
bloom, the golden dawn perfected into noon. Out of thoughts suggested 
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by the innocence of childhood Wordsworth has composed what Mr. 
Reed truly calls ‘the greatest ode in the English language”—the “ Inti- 
mations of Immortality.” Thus, the deepest truths are enveloped in the 
simplest facts ; and in circumstances generally considered trifling we may 
see gleams into the great mysteries of the soul, and life, and death. God's 
name is written in the blade of grass and the hedgerows as legibly as in 
the grand old mountains and the stars: Coleridge invokes the meadow 
streams as well as the torrents and the ice-plains to sing of God. Yet 
these small things—the bit of grass, the lily of the field, the blossom and 
decay of nature's wildest flowers, the rough unpolished stone with its 
rich sparkling hues—are accounted trivial and unimportant. When will 
men read as well in them as in the hosts of heaven, or the eternal hills, 
or the quarried earth beneath, a revelation of the Infinite? When will 
they see Him in the daisy, and hear His voice in the melody of nightin- 
gales—in the ripplings of a valley-stream, as well as in the ceaseless- 
thundering fall of cataracts? So is it with human life. When shall we 
hear great sayings in the most common-place events? When shall we 
learn that in every-day occurrences are deep abysses of truth? When 
shall we treasure up the thoughts that flash across the mind, and the 
feelings that now so soon fade? The pure emotions of early years lose 
their freshness and vitality, and wither away. Far above us lies the true 
greatness yet unattained—that of carrying childhood within us through 
every stage of our life. With most men their past life is already decom- 
posed ; their feelings vanish like airy visions. It is the office of the poet 
to revive the impressions of the past, to re-animate dead, soulless thoughts, 
to recal feelings which rapidly fly across the mind. Wordsworth’s strong 
imagination has enabled him to do this. He preserves a beautiful unity 
between all the eras of our life. He affirms that life is a harmonious 
whole, from birth to death. He will not sever young days from old, but 
will give to all the years a grand consistency. He will also proclaim the 
law of agreement between the experiences of mankind universally—the 
sumeness of emotions, of joys and griefs. He finds that to describe his 
own feelings when nature ministers to his love of beauty is also to express 
the feelings of others who are lovers of the same object. There is one 
short verse which affords ample illustration of these remarks :—lst, Of 
Wordsworth’s power to rescue from oblivion emotions which generally are 
transient ; 2d, Of the perfect harmony which is a prime element in a true 
and morally healthy life, in all circumstances, amid all changes ; 3d, Of 
the universality of certain feelings which are excited by such natural 
appearances as, more or less, delight all men. 





‘* My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
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The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natura) piety.” 


3. Wordsworth reads moral truths in the appearances of nature. No 
leafiet but has some lesson to impart; no dewdrop but glistens with 
a vital fact. In everything is a great moral truth—sculptured in the 
rock, painted on the flowers, warbled by the birds, and jewelled on the 
broad heaven in a million stars. What suggestions of life and death lie 
thick around us! How, like a fresh revelation from God, a fine thought 
may show itself in that glittering orb, in that brooklet, in the decay of 
that lily, in the bloom of that rose!_ What wisdom may be learned in 
the woods, from the song of birds! What grand important teachings 
there are in every object around us! So Wordsworth gives a universal 
invitation :— 

** Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


She has « world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless ; 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 


One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach far more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


Thus does Wordsworth proclaim the fitness of the inner to the outer 
world, and vice versa. hus does he show the communion between man 
and nature. He finds in nature sympathies which correspond with the 
emotions of his own heart. He has everlastingly united himself to 
humanity by rescuing feelings and impressions which generally vanish 
unthought of, and pass into oblivion unheeded; and he is taught by 
nature truths which it is our highest duty, our deepest and most im- 
perishable joy, to know and believe. 





IMPURE WATER AS A CAUSE OF DISEASE. 
BY ROBERT DUNDAS THOMSON, M.D., F.R.S., L. & E. 


THE importance of a supply of pure water for domestic use appears to 
have been thoroughly recognised by the Romans. For although the river 
Tiber flowed through the city of Rome, and the Romans at a very early 
period made use of its waters and likewise that of wells, it is now two 
thousand one hundred and seventy-three years since they discovered the 
unwholesome characters of such waters, yellow with mud and mingled 
with sewage as they were. These ancient people were aware of the 
importance of collecting the waters of rivers near their source, before 
they had been contaminated with drainage, and hence they brought the 
supplies to their fountains from the sources of the Anio and Tiber by 
twenty different aqueducts, at various distances up to sixty-two miles, 
at an enormous expense. Nothing is more surprising than that although 
moderns have devoted so much time to the study of the Roman classics, 
they should have entirely lost sight of the sanitary knowledge acquired 
above two thousand years ago, and that we should find ourselves in the 
middle of the nineteenth century persisting in the metropolis of England 
in perpetrating experiments upon human health and life, which a little 
knowledge of history would have served to obviate. 

It must be obvious to every one that rivers passing through inhabited 
districts are an improper source for domestic water supply, as they act as 
the sewers of the country through which they run, and hence they are now 
superseded as sources of supply by mountains, streams, or hill drainage. 
Wells sijuated in towns have been long known to contain nitric acid as 
an altered form of sewage (Marggraf, 1751), and ammonia (Heberden, 1767) 
as a still more recent product of animal refuse, while these substances are 
either entirely absent from country wells, or their presence is dependent 
on unsanitary arrangements in the neighbourhood of human dwellings. 
But all these facts seem to have been forgotten, and to have required re- 
discovery, since sanitary science has begun to oceupy a conspicuous 
position in the art of remedying disease. So late even as 1851 we find 
three chemists appointed to analyze the London waters, stating that “the 
shallow wells of London have never been pronounced unwholesome ;” yet 
in 1847 much public discussion resulted from a report which I made to 
the Magistrates of Glasgow, in which it was demonstrated that sewage was 
present in greater or less quantities in all the wells of that city, and which 
I therefore pronounced to be unwholesome, In 1850, at the request of 
the Magistrates of Liverpool, I reported on the wells of that city, and 
gave a similar opinion of their unsanitary character. In the case of 
Glasgow, a proposition had been made to the Magistrates to expend a 
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large sum of money in sinking new wells, but the unfavourable reports of 
their impurity led to the project being abandoned. Companies were 
subsequently formed for the supply of water to Glasgow from streams in 
the neighbourhood of which I had the chemical examination, and the result 
proved that the purest water which could be obtained was that of Loch 
Katrine, a noble lake containing the drainage of a mountain range. 
When the water was first introduced into the main pipes, the total 
impurity amounted to as much as 3°3 grains or degrees per gallon, 
although when I first examined the water in the lake, the impurity was 
2°3 grains in the gallon. It was obvious that some impure springs had 
mingled with it in its passage to the city, which has now been remedied, 
as in March last, the impurity was 2°35 degrees, of which .605 was 
organic. ‘ 

The authorities of Glasgow have expended on this scheme somewhere 
about three quarters of a million, and probably before the plan is com- 
plete, the expenditure may not be less than nearly a million sterling. 

Allowing for the difference of population, this would be equivalent 
to between seven and eight millions for the inhabitants of London. For 
this sum it is believed a pure mountain drainage water might be made 
to supersede the present supply from the Thames, which acts as a sewer 
to the whole of the populous country which it traverses. Manchester 
and Liverpool, which, like Glasgow, suffered intensely from cholera, and 
where well water was much used, have now obtained pure supplies of 
water from mountain or pastoral drainage. 

The importance of these improvements has been fully borne out by 
the facts which have come under the cognizance of those who have made 
sanitary science their peculiar study. 

The inhabitants of India have long connected the occurrence of cholera 
and other diseases with the use of impure water, and during my service 
in the East I had frequent opportunities of observing the influence of 
impure water in such cases. 

On arriving at Bombay on the 12th May, it was reported that no 
cases of cholera existed in the town; the temperature was then at 80 
degrees, and the wind westerly, with a clear day. On the 15th the 
disease was stated to be in the town. Cases of diarrhoea were frequent 
on board ship in the harbour about the 24th. The first case of cholera 
occurred on the 7th June on board, and terminated fatally. The wind 
was now south-westerly, blowing therefore from the ship to the land. 
The monsoon being about to set in, which it did on the 12th, with rain 
on the 8th, two cases of cholera were reported ; on the 15th there was 
another case of cholera, and on the 16th a fatal case. These men had 
been working in the hold, and using Bombay water taken from one of 
the filthy tanks in the town. In the hold the heat and closeness were 
very great; and the odour of sharks’ fins, part of the carge, was very 
annoying. The portion of the hold where the men had been stowing 
cotton, I found extinguished a Davy lamp. From this period no 
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Europeans were allowed to stow, and on the 18th they were replaced 
by Seedies, powerful Muscat men. Cholera disappeared from the ship. 
The Seedies worked for some days, and then left for shore, and were 
reported to have died of cholera. These men likewise used Bombay 
water, which I found to contain much organic matter. 

A large tank used by the natives may be described as being dug in 
the earth, or cut out of the solid rock, containing water which is usually 
turbid, produced by the agitation caused by the natives entering for the 
purpose of carrying the water, and for bathing; the taste is warm and 
earthy, and the temperature of this season from 80 to 85 degrees. One 
large tank, I recollect, which was used for the supply of water, had 
located on its banks several Faquirs, who had resided there for years. 
One of these, who had made a vow to hold a flower-pot in his hand, and 
to allow his nails to grow for twelve years, attracted my attention parti- 
cularly, by the remarkable appearance of his nails, which resembled ram’s 
horns, in being twisted and indurated to the extent of six inches. I was 
desirous of getting a specimen of his cast-off nails for my museum, but 
he replied that it was part of his vow to throw them into the tank, where 
also sewage was deposited, and where his ablutions were performed, 
according to his own statement. ‘These waters contained much organic 
matter in solution, a considerable amount in suspension, and some 
common salt, sulphate, and carbonate of lime. 

During my service in China I recommended the commanding officer 
to pay particular attention to the supply of water. The usual mode of 
supplying water was to take it direct from the Canton river. I volun- 
teered to go with the boat’s crew and select the water myself. Accord- 
ingly we proceeded up creeks into the interior, and there remained until 
ebb-tide. I took my tests with me, and gave the order when the water 
was to be filled in. It was in these days rather a precarious matter to 
leave the ships at any considerable distance, because the inhabitants were 
in the habit of attacking us, and we were obliged to go armed ; but still 
we pursued that plan, and we had not a case of cholera on board, although 
in other ships the disease did exist, and we were afraid of its being com- 
municated to us. I had no distinct faith at that period in water alone being 
the cause of disease, but at the same time I thought it was necessary to 
take this precaution. The occurrence of cholera at Bombay, as previously 
described, it appears to me can best be explained by the concurring 
causes of the use of Bombay water, and the immersion of the subjects 
of the disease in an impure atmosphere. The water alone is scarcely 
calculated to produce cholera, neither would the noxious ait, judging from 
experience, produce similar results ; but it is when two such influences 
(personal and atmospheric) are united, that a disease possessing a regular 
type such as that of Asiatic cholera, appears to be generated. 

During the prevalence of cholera in 1854 I visited, at the request of 
the General Board of Health, many of the houses where cholera had 
proved fatal in various parts of the metropolis. I saw many of the 
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large sum of money in sinking new wells, but the unfavourable reports of 
their impurity led to the project being abandoned. Companies were 
subsequently formed for the supply of water to Glasgow from streams in 
the neighbourhood of which I had the chemical examination, and the result 
proved that the purest water which could be obtained was that of Loch 
Katrine, a noble lake containing the drainage of a mountain range. 
When the water was first introduced into the main pipes, the total 
impurity amounted to as much as 3°3 grains or degrees per gallon, 
although when I first examined the water in the lake, the impurity was 
2°3 grains in the gallon. It was obvious that some impure springs had 
mingled with it in its passage to the city, which has now been remedied, 
as in March last, the impurity was 2°35 degrees, of which .605 was 
organic. 

The authorities of Glasgow have expended on this scheme somewhere 
about three quarters of a million, and probably before the plan is com- 
plete, the expenditure may not be less than nearly a million sterling. 

Allowing for the difference of population, this would be equivalent 
to between seven and eight millions for the inhabitants of London. For 
this sum it is believed a pure mountain drainage water might be made 
to supersede the present supply from the Thames, which acts as a sewer 
to the whole of the populous country which it traverses. Manchester 
and Liverpool, which, like Glasgow, suffered intensely from cholera, and 
where well water was much used, have now obtained pure supplies of 
water from mountain or pastoral drainage. 

The importance of these improvements has been fully borne out by 
the facts which have come under the cognizance of those who have made 
sanitary science their peculiar study. F 

The inhabitants of India have long connected the occurrence of cholera 
and other diseases with the use of impure water, and during my service 
in the East I had frequent opportunities of observing the influence of 
impure water in such cases. 

On arriving at Bombay on the 12th May, it was reported that no 
cases of cholera existed in the town; the temperature was then at 80 
degrees, and the wind westerly, with a clear day. On the 15th the 
disease was stated to be in the town. Cases of diarrhcea were frequent 
on board ship in the harbour about the 24th. The first case of cholera 
occurred on the 7th June on board, and terminated fatally. The wind 
was now south-westerly, blowing therefore from the ship to the land. 
The monsoon being about to set in, which it did on the 12th, with rain 
on the 8th, two cases of cholera were reported ; on the 15th there was 
another case of cholera, and on the 16th a fatal case. These men had 
been working in the hold, and using Bombay water taken from one of 
the filthy tanks in the town. In the hold the heat and closeness were 
very great; and the odour of sharks’ fins, part of the cargo, was very 
annoying. The portion of the hold where the men had been stowing 
cotton, I found extinguished a Davy lamp. From this period no 
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Europeans were allowed to stow, and on the 18th they were replaced 
by Seedies, powerful Muscat men. Cholera disappeared from the ship. 
The Seedies worked for some days, and then left for shore, and were 
reported to have died of cholera. These men likewise used Bombay 
water, which I found to contain much organic matter. 

A large tank used by the natives may be described as being dug in 
the earth, or cut out of the solid rock, containing water which is usually 
turbid, produced by the agitation caused by the natives entering for the 
purpose of carrying the water, and for bathing; the taste is warm and 
earthy, and the temperature of this season from 80 to 85 degrees. One 
large tank, I recollect, which was used for the supply of water, had 
located on its banks several Faquirs, who had resided there for years. 
One of these, who had made a vow to hold a flower-pot in his hand, and 
to allow his nails to grow for twelve years, attracted my attention parti- 
cularly, by the remarkable appearance of his nails, which resembled ram’s 
horns, in being twisted and indurated to the extent of six inches. I was 
desirous of getting a specimen of his cast-off nails for my museum, but 
he replied that it was part of his vow to throw them into the tank, where 
also sewage was deposited, and where his ablutions were performed, 
according to his own statement. These waters contained much organie 
matter in solution, a considerable amount in suspension, and some 
common salt, sulphate, and carbonate of lime. 

During my service in China I recommended the commanding officer 
to pay particular attention to the supply of water. The usual mode of 
supplying water was to take it direct from the Canton river. I volun- 
tecred to go with the boat’s crew and select the water myself. Accord- 
ingly we proceeded up creeks into the interior, and there remained until 
ebb-tide. I took my tests with me, and gave the order when the water 
was to be filled in. It was in these days rather a precarious matter to 
leave the ships at any considerable distance, because the inhabitants were 
in the habit of attacking us, and we were obliged to go armed ; but still 
we pursued that plan, and we had not a case of cholera on board, although 
in other ships the disease did exist, and we were afraid of its being com- 
municated to us. I had no distinct faith at that period in water alone being 
the cause of disease, but at the same time 1 thought it was necessary to 
take this precaution. The occurrence of cholera at Bombay, as previously 
described, it appears to me can best be explained by the concurring 
causes of the use of Bombay water, and the immersion of the subjects 
of the disease in an impure atmosphere. The water alone is scarcely 
calculated to produce cholera, neither would the noxious air, judging from 
experience, produce similar results ; but it is when two such influences 
(personal and atmospheric) are united, that a disease possessing a regular 
type such as that of Asiatic cholera, appears to be generated. 

During the prevalence of cholera in 1854 I visited, at the request of 
the General Board of Health, many of the houses where cholera had 
proved fatal in various parts of the metropolis. I saw many of the 
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unfortunate victims dying and dead, and took specimens of the water 
from the cisterns and butts used by the inhabitants. I was much struck 
with the peculiarity of one water in certain houses of the Soho district, 
supplied by the New River Company. Having found the quantity of 
impurity in this water very large, I sent my assistant from the St. James’ 
district on the same day to the New River reservoir at Sadler's Wells to 
obtain a sample of water. I found the water there to possess a totally 
diferent composition from the water taken from some of the houses in 
Soho. I repeated the experiment frequently with similar results. The 
mean gave 28°64 degrees or grains as the amount of impurity in the 
gallon, of which 2°02 grains were organic impurity, while the composition 
of the water from the reservoir was 17°22 degrees or grains total impurity, 
and the organic impurity was 1:46 grains. When this statement was first 
published in a short resumé of the proceedings of the Board of Health, 
the officials of the New River Company denied the accuracy of my 
analyses. I repeated my examination with analogous results, and after 
much expenditure of printing on the part of the Company, the sanitary 
police, established by the Board of Health, proved too powerful, and it 
was at last admitted that the water that I had tested was actually 
derived from a well belonging to the Company, which was pumped not 
into the reservoir at the New River head, but into a pipe which gained 
access to the New River pipes by a lateral communication, so that every 
day I found the composition of the water in the cholera houses varied. 
It was in this district that the Broad Street pump water proved so in- 
jurious in the propagation of cholera. This water was exceedingly impure, 
being full of sewage. I have recently examined it, and found it to be in 
free communication with sewage of the products of which it contains a 
large amount, the total impurity being 89°70 grains or degrees per gallon, 
of which 6°08 grains are organic matter derived from organic débris. 

A remarkable instance of the influence of this water in connection 
with cholera is well established. A lady who had previously resided in 
the Broad Street district, and used the pump water, had been for some 
time resident at West-end, Hampstead. During the prevalence of cholera 
she expressed a desire to have some of her favourite beverage, and had 
some Broad street pump water brought for her use. She was soon after 
attacked with cholera, although no case of that disease had previously 
appeared at Hampstead. 

A striking instance of the effect of water in inducing cholera occurred 
in 1857. A report was brought to a meeting of the medical officers of 
health that cholera had broken out at West Ham, and a committee of the 
association was nominated to examine into the circumstances. We found 
there a block of dwellings, in almost every house of which cholera had 
appeared, and we could not trace it to any greater distance. Although 
not within the metropolitan boundary, a medical officer of health (Dr. 
‘lliot) had been appointed some time before, and he had the good sense to 
examine the only source of water supply—a pump in the road—and to 
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cause the removal of the pump handle. After that water ceased to be 
used, we could not ascertain that any new case of cholera occurred. When 
I examined the water I found it loaded with sewage, both in solution and 
in suspension, the total impurity being 56°16 grains or degrees per gallon, 
and the organic impurity 4°40. On inspecting the neighbourhood, it was 
found that the source of the water supply was derived by soakage from 
a creek communicating with the river. Our attention was subsequently 
directed to the Registrar General’s Report which noticed the death of a 
boy from cholera at Poplar, within the metropolitan boundary ; and on 
carefully investigating the case, we found that the boy on the Sunday, I 
think it was, preceding his death, had passed West Ham with his father 
and after getting beyond this block of houses, his father missed him, and 
looking back, saw him drinking at the fatal pump. 

But perhaps the most horrible example on record of the fatal effects of 
impure water occurred in 1854. I found that the Southwark Company’s 
water was of a different composition from the water of the Lambeth Com- 
pany. When I applied a piece of muslin over the supply pipe of the 
Southwark Company to the cistern in my laboratory at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, a large quantity of sewage was detained, and the impurity im 
solution was much greater in the Southwark Company than in the 
Lambeth water, which contained little or no matter in mechaniéal suspen- 
sion. The Lambeth water was obtained from Hampton, while that of the 
Southwark Company was pumped up from the river near Vauxhall bridge. 
These two companies possessed mains in the same streets, and supplied 
the houses indiscriminately. Analysis alone enabled me to detect the 
two waters, as the inhabitants, without consulting their water receipts, 
were unable to state the source of their supply. And although the 
population supplied :by the two companies was precisely in the same 
condition, except as to water, the cholera deaths in the houses supplied 
by the Lambeth Company were 37 to every 10,000; and in those by 
the Southwark Company, 130 to 10,000, or as one to three and a half. 
I conclude from the data supplied that 2500 persons were destroyed by 
the Southwark water, who would have beon saved if they could have 
obtained the Lambeth water. It is a remarkable fact that the Lambeth 
water in the epidemic of 1848-9 was more fatal in its effects than the 
Southwark, the Lambeth Company taking their water lower down the 
river at that time. The mortality of houses supplied by the Lambeth 
water was 125 in 10,000, while the deaths in houses supplied by the 
Southwark water were 118 in 10,000. 

Such are a few examples among many derived from my own experi- 
ence of the prejudicial influence to health of impure water. The water 
now supplied to London by the water companies is of a much purer 
description than formerly, although it is much inferior to that which is 

supplied to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, and many other towns. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


RUSSELL SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY ; WHERE A DECLARATION OF LOVE NEARLY 
TAKES PLACE. 


BevrorD, Russell, Bloomsbury, and two or three neighbouring squares 
occupy a debateable ground in London, being on the limits of the highest 
respectability, with a dash over the borders into the Champs Elysée of 
aristocracy. 

The Holborn Squares are not to be set down as second-rate squares, 
such as are Chester, Eccleston, and Manchester Squares, which, being in 
aristocratic districts, are not yet of themselves first-rate squares. No! 
Russell Square, in which lived Mrs. Witherington, was, and is (in some 
people’s opinion), a first-rate square, on good, high, healthy ground. But 
then the rate of which it is first, is not the highest, or made up of the 
peerage and of its offshoots. Still, as I have said, Russell is a, first-rate 
square ,in its degree, affording shelter and home to professional cream— 
la créme de la créme of law, physic, and other less marked professions, 
represented by barristers, clergymen, professors, Chancery solicitors, stock- 
brokers, retired merchants, and the é/ite members of charlatanism. 

And really Mrs. Witherington’s house was a most excellent one, and 
her neighbours were very worthy, estimable people, forming in knots as 
agreeable society as any in London, if respectability may be taken as 
the standard. 

Elinor’s father, as I have said, was a barrister, and his practice had 
added a handsome fortune to his patrimony, and as he died intestate, 
Elinor, his only daughter, was sole heiress to the estate. 

Mrs. Witherington, her mother’s maiden sister, had an independent 
income of her own, and was in every respect a kind and valuable friend 
to take charge of her orphan niece. Her knowledge of the world was 
quite sufficient to protect Elinor from the dangers to which she was likely 
tu be exposed, and her connections admitted her niece into such social 
circles as are open only to families of birth and means. 

{ am glad to say that Mrs. Witherington possessed a good deal of 
authority over Elinor, for she had been discreet enough to allow her 
charge considerable liberty, and thus the quick sensibilities of the heiress 
had selected her aunt, as her best friend, companion, and adviser. It 
may be, much of this good feeling was owing to both aunt and niece 
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agreeing perfectly on one very important subject, which had reference to 
a Mr. Frank Willmot, the second son of a baronet who had, for many 
years, been a close friend of Elinor’s father. Now, Mrs. Witherington, 
as soon as she found she would have the charge of Elinor for some two 
years before she came of age, began to call to mind such young men of 
her acquaintance who might be considered at all eligible to continue 
Elinor’s guardianship as a husband; and out of the several young 
bachelors on her visitors’ list, she at once singled out Frank Willmot 
as the happy fellow best suited for that very responsible appointment. 

Having made this decision, Mrs. Witherington did not proceed rashly 
to bring about the desired match. No! Elinor should see the world, and 
as many young men as could come accredited to the society in which 
she moved (for Mrs. Witherington had a sensible reliance on the ordinary 
barriers which conventionally shut out from respectable circles those who 
are not entitled to admission). Accordingly Elinor was taken to Switzer- 
land some six months after her father’s death, and kept nearly a year 
on the Continent visiting its principal social resorts, and on her return 
to England, she visited with her aunt the lakes and watering-places of 
England and Scotland, and had every opportunity of noticing the manners 
| of young men in society, and to compare her new acquaintances with her 
| older friends. 





' It was therefore very gratifying to Mrs. Witherington when Frank 
; Willmot made a formal proposal to Elinor, that her niece accepted him, 
. subject to his receiving her aunt’s consent, and that he should wait until 
. she came of age in four months’ time. In truth, the aunt had cleverly 
. managed rather difficult circumstances. She had seen the liking that 
. existed, two years back, between Frank and Elinor, and she wished the 

liking to deepen into passion ; so, instead of at once assenting to the 
d position, she rambled with Elinor from place to place, that she might see 
” other young bachelors, but without staying long enough in any neighbour- 
a8 hood to give new connections an unfair advantage over earlier ones. 

There was also one further condition which Elinor had imposed on 
ad her lover. She would not exist in the world as an engaged young lady. 
te, Frank was to claim no special privilege of escort, or as a visitor to Russell 

Square, until the four months had passed, and the heiress was of age 
nt to make a certain disposal of a portion of her fortune, with which Mr. 
nd Willmot would be made acquainted, and if, having a knowledge of such 
vas arrangements, he still wished to take care of her, then on her part there 
ely should be no further delay. 
cial Society therefore still looked upon Elinor Homewood as a charming 

heiress, whom any confident young bachelor had a chance of winning; 
| of and if Mr. Willmot occasionally had to look on any of his acquaintances 
her paying assiduous attention to his fiancée, he was rather amused than other- 
— wise, being justly too proud of himself and of Elinor ever to feel the 





jealousies of petty natures. 
Twelve months after the school festival at Hillchurch, Elinor Home- 
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RUSSELL SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY ; WHERE A DECLARATION OF LOVE NEARLY 
TAKES PLACE. 


Beprorp, Russell, Bloomsbury, and two or three neighbouring squares 
occupy a debateable ground in London, being on the limits of the highest 
respectability, with a dash over the borders into the Champs Elysée of 
aristocracy. 

The Holborn Squares are not to be set down as second-rate squares, 
such as are Chester, Eccleston, and Manchester Squares, which, being in 
aristocratic districts, are not yet of themselves first-rate squares. No! 
Russell Square, in which lived Mrs. Witherington, was, and is (in some 
people’s opinion), a first-rate square, on good, high, healthy ground. But 
then the rate of which it is first, is not the highest, or made up of the 
peerage and of its offshoots. Still, as I have said, Russell is a first-rate 
square ,in its degree, affording shelter and home to professional cream— 
la créme de la créme of law, physic, and other less marked professions, 
represented by barristers, clergymen, professors, Chancery solicitors, stock- 
brokers, retired merchants, and the é/ite members of charlatanism. 

And really Mrs. Witherington’s house was a most excellent one, and 
her neighbours were very worthy, estimable people, forming in knots as 
agreeable society as any in London, if respectability may be taken as 
the standard. 

Elinor’s father, as I have said, was a barrister, and his practice had 
added a handsome fortune to his patrimony, and as he died intestate, 
Elinor, his only daughter, was sole heiress to the estate. 

Mrs. Witherington, her mother’s maiden sister, had an independent 
income of her own, and was in every respect a kind and valuable friend 
to take charge of her orphan niece. Her knowledge of the world was 
quite suflicient to protect Elinor from the dangers to which she was likely 
to be exposed, and her connections admitted her niece into such social 
circles as are open only to families of birth and means. 

{ am glad to say that Mrs. Witherington possessed a good deal of 
authority over Elinor, for she had been discreet enough to allow her 
charge considerable liberty, and thus the quick sensibilities of the heiress 
had selected her aunt, as her best friend, companion, and adviser. It 
may be, much of this good feeling was owing to both aunt and niece 
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agreeing perfectly on one very important subject, which had reference to 
a Mr. Frank Willmot, the second son of a baronet who had, for many 
years, been a close friend of Elinor’s father. Now, Mrs. Witherington, 
as soon as she found she would have the charge of Elinor for some two 
years before she came of age, began to call to mind such young men of 
her acquaintance who might be considered at all elivible to continue 
Elinor’s guardianship as a husband; and out of the several young 
bachelors on her visitors’ list, she at once singled out Frank Willmot 
as the happy fellow best suited for that very responsible appointment. 

Having made this decision, Mrs. Witherington did not proceed rashly 
to bring about the desired match. No! Elinor should see the world, and 
as many young men as could come accredited to the society in which 
she moved (for Mrs. Witherington had a sensible reliance on the ordinary 
barriers which conventionally shut out from respectable circles those who 
are not entitled to admission). Accordingly Elinor was taken to Switzer 
land some six months after her father’s death, and kept nearly a year 
on the Continent visiting its principal social resorts, and on her return 
to England, she visited with her aunt the lakes and watering-places of 
England and Scotland, and had every opportunity of noticing the manners 
of young men in society, and to compare her new acquaintances with her 
older friends. 

It was therefore very gratifying to Mrs. Witherington when Frank 
Willmot made a formal proposal to Elinor, that her niece accepted him, 
subject to his receiving her aunt’s consent, and that he should wait until 
she came of age in four months’ time. In truth, the aunt had cleverly 
managed rather difficult circumstances. She had seen the liking that 
existed, two years back, between Frank and Elinor, and she wished the 
liking to deepen into passion ; so, instead of at once assenting to the 
position, she rambled with Elinor from place to place, that she might see 
other young bachelors, but without staying long enough in any neighbour- 
hood to give new connections an unfair advantage over earlier ones. 

There was also one further condition which Elinor had imposed on 
her lover. She would not exist in the world as an engaged young lady. 
Frank was to claim no special privilege of escort, or as a visitor to Russell 
Square, until the four months had passed, and the heiress was of age 
to make a certain disposal of a portion of her fortune, with which Mr. 
Willmot would be made acquainted, and if, having a knowledge of such 
arrangements, he still wished to take care of her, then on her part there 
should be no further delay. 

Society therefore still looked upon Elinor Homewood as a charming 
heiress, whom any confident young bachelor had a chance of winning; 
and if Mr. Willmot occasionally had to look on any of his acquaintances 
paying assiduous attention to his fiancée, he was rather amused than otker- 
wise, being justly too proud of himself and of Elinor ever to feel the 
jealousies of petty natures. 

Twelve months after the school festival at Hillchurch, Elinor Home- 
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wood might be seen very busy in the conservatory of the house in Russell 
Square. It was nearly noon, but breakfast had not yet been got over. 

A heap of flowers was laid on the deal, white painted table, which 
stood in the centre of the conservatory, and Elinor was sorting and arrang- 
ing the blossoms to place in vases for the drawing-room. She had been 
out the previous night with her aunt to a crowded ball, and on this bright 
May morning it was not improbable several polite friends might call to 
learn how the ladies were after the severe ordeal they had endured. 

Rat-i-ti tat-i-ti rat-tat-tat-tat ! at the street door, sounding through 
hall, up stair-case, along corridor, across drawing-room, and reaching the 
conservatory, proved Elinor’s anticipations were correct, and a footman 
- quickly bringing her a card, announced the arrival of her first visitor. 





Mr. Frank WILLMOT. 


Palace Chambers. 











“Ask Mr. Willmot to oblige me by coming here,” said the lady, “and 
when my aunt has breakfasted, let me know.” 

Mr. Frank Willmot, after being conducted by the servant as far as 
the drawing-room, said he knew his’ way to the conservatory, and the 
complaisant footman gracefully relinquished his right of ushering in the 
visitor—perhaps he knew this dereliction of duty would not be a subject 
of remark and reproof. 

Seeing Elinor quite alone, the visitor said : 

“Good morning, Ladybird ; as you are not now in the world, permit 
me to kiss your hand.” 

As Elinor held out her gloved hand, she said humbly, “ But my hand 
is, you see, in the midst of the artificialities of fashion.” 

“ Ah,” answered Frank, drawing off her glove, ‘“ you mean to be witty 
to-day ; I have come to see hqw you are after the dance, but you look 
so well I need hardly ask.” 

“T am as well as I look, Frank. ‘Does that content you?” said Elinor, 
half coquettishly, but with a feeling of gladness that her lover had been 
the first inquirer. 

Willmot was quick enough to take advantage of the lady’s speech. 

“Thank you,” he said, “but to satisfy myself you are quite well, do 
me the favour to stand still a moment.” Then taking both hands, he 
took a long look into the sweet, fresh face, which looked all the brighter 
at his loving impudence ; for her own words had sanctioned this mode 
of inquiry. 

Releasing her hands, Frank said, “Yes, you are quite well,” and then 
Elinor busily employed her fingers to make up for lost time, and told the 
gentleman he might help her ; “‘but mind,” she said, “there will be a forfeit 
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to pay if you show bad taste and disgrace my vases : this purple anemone 
matches the white hyacinth, and the red one contrasts with the auricula—- 
so—by comparison! Now for some green leaves behind the violets and 
a rose before all—so !” 

“Yes, yes, I see, Cara ; the hues of each are best shown by comparison. 
For instance,” Frank said, throwing a string of roses round Elinor’s neck. 

“So much for comparisons,” answered the lady, giving a gentle box 
of the ears. ‘I want to fill my vases.” 

At this moment, Mrs. Witherington entered. ‘ You are merry here,” 
she said ; “ how do you do, Mr. Willmot ?” 

“If you please,” answered Frank, with mock gravity, ‘I will answer 
for myself and this young lady—we are both very well—and I hope, 
speaking in the first person this time, the heat and crush last night has 
not given you a headache to-day ?” 

“T am quite well, thank you. Come, Elinor, finish your flowers, you 
will soon have to see more visitors, and you know I shall be driving out 
at one o'clock.” 

“ And am I not ready, aunty, to receive all who may do us the honour 
to call, when I take off this garden apron?” 

Of course, Frank said in his opinion her toilet was perfect, and 
doubtless he thought so; then telling the ladies he was commissioned to 
meet some cousins who were to arrive that morning from Paris, he shook 
hands and took leave. 

The several other dear friends who called in Russell Square and were 
received in state by Elinor in the drawing-room may all be generally 
dismissed, as having said nothing which needs chronicling, if I except 
the calls made by the two last on the list—Mr. Arthur Oldbeau and 
Mr. Harry Vowhampton. 

Mr. Arthur Oldbeau drove up to the door in a stylish-looking cab, 
with a very small man behind as tiger. 

Mr. Oldbeau had never done anything in his life, had followed no 
profession, had not given himself up to any engrossing pursuit. He 
belonged to two clubs, but these were not the “Traveller’s,” or the 
“Atheneum.” His income of fifteen hundred a year had always been 
enough for him, and this fact should convey to the reader as complete 
an idea of the contented man of fashion as a page of description. Had 
he not enough to be fashionable? and what should he desire more? 
For the rest, he was the younger son of a younger son of a noble house, 
and this connection brought him an official appointment near Majesty, 
which required him three or four times a year to look on at State occa- 
sions. I never heard he had anything else to do besides looking on: 
perhaps there was yet another duty ; he was a part of the pageant, and 
was there to be looked at. He was now near upon sixty years of age, 
but dressed like a man of thirty, and did not look much past forty. As 
I did not know him in his early life, I can only speak of him now as 
appearing from his general gallant attention to ladies, as if he had quite 
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forgotten to think about them from twenty years of age up to fifty, when 
the idea came to him it was then time he should, like a gay young 
bachelor, fix his thoughts upon some charming girl and ask her to marry 
him. His gallantry was not like that of a man who was saying over 
again to the fair sex the compliments he had been saying for thirty 
weary years every day ; so totally oblivious did he seem to be of the fact 
that the prime of life had passed by him. 

Elinor Homewood had partly enabled Mr. Arthur Oldbeau to fix his 
thoughts. Between these two there had been for the last few months a 
social duel. The gentleman, whilst singling her out of all his friends as 
worthy of his homage, nevertheless believed he should really be making a 
great sacrifice of his independence in marrying her. On her side, Elinor 
had felt a belle’s pique at this admiration with a reservation which the 
Apollo of sixty had offered, and had coquettishly allowed him many 
privileges which she would have denied to any younger man, as she 
maliciously told him. She accepted his escort at flower shows and other 
fashionable resorts where she chanced to meet him, whilst he generally 
contrived to display to his acquaintances the engrossing attention he paid 
to one who was always a belle wherever she went. 

On the morning after the ball, when Mr. Oldbeau called to make in- 
quiries after Elinor, and her aunt’s health, and found the lady alone, and 
that she had received already all the visitors she had expected, he decided 
to remain as long as he could; first, that his cab might be seen outside 
the house where lived a charming woman, and perhaps to advance his 
pretensions more earnestly than he had yet done. He would not, how- 
ever, he said to himself, go beyond a certain limit—the limit next to 
marriage proposals; no! he would reserve for another occasion the 
passing of that limit. As to Elinor’s refusing him, he did not expect 
she would—but the result was uncertain, he admitted, simply because 

Zlinor was a woman ; at the same time, the thought that she was laugh- 
ing at his foolish pretensions, never entered his head. 

The first topics of a morning call were soon got through ; Elinor had 
been complimented on her beautiful flowers, and the current opera had 
been praised. Mr. Oldbeau then asked what books she was reading, 
recommended Bulwer, and taking up a volume off the table, referred to 
some choice passages with the motive of applying the author's sentiment 
to his own purposes. Elinor fought him with his own weapons, and 
quoted and referred to such sympathetic passages as showed him he was 
on the right track. 

Of course in such a duel a lady might go a long way without commit- 
ting herself: she may allow her heart to be pierced through and through, 
whilst it is whole and shaking with inward laughter; and if Mr. Oldbeau’s 
vanity, fed full with such poor triumphs, quite took his prudent resolutions 
captive, he was saved from crossing the limit he had fixed for himself 
when he entered the house, and a momentous declaration was deferred, 
by the announcement of one more visitor—Mr. Harry Vowhampton. 
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“Good morning, Miss Homewood! Ah, Mr. Oldbeau, how do? Td 
wager you have anticipated my inquiries ; how were they answered ?” 

Elinor replied that both her aunt and herself were quite well; and 
then, with mock displeasure, reminded her visitor of his unpardonable 


forgetfulness. “See,” she said, appealing to Oldbeau, “he has actually 


brought his riding whip into a drawing-room; what forfeit must I 
impose.” 

Mr. Oldbeau thought she should command the delinquent to carry 
it out again ! 

“ How spiteful,” exclaimed Vowhampton, “to banish me; but in truth, 
Miss Homewood will forgive me if I do leave abruptly. I am in a great 
hurry,” he added ; “there isa vacancy at Cramborough, and my name has 
been posted all over the town as candidate, and I am actually booked to 
address the electors this evening.” 

“ Poor fellow !” said Oldbeau ; “ take a farewell to peace and quietness, 
What a mania possesses gentlemen now-a-days to barter all their birth- 
right of ease and leisure for a place in Parliament! As for me, all I wish 
to do is to oblige a friend occasionally by giving him my vote.” 

“ But pray,” interposed Elinor, “ why put yourself out of your way to 
call here? However, I forgive an embryo legislator for bringing in his 
whip, and (giving Vowhampton her hand) heartily wish you success: a 
place in Parliament would give a fresh aim to your life.” 

“Thank you, for the kind wish and speech, Miss Homewood,” he 
replied, with rather more than drawing-room fervour ; “ they will encourage 
me to-night at Cramborough.” 

Oldbeau seemed glad when the candidate had taken off his whip. He 
returned to the books. 

And it must be here recorded as a little ruse of woman’s malice, that 
the volume out of which Oldbeau was reading had been purposely placed in 
his way. It was a little drawing-room comedy called “ Maiden’s Feelings,” 
and had been used at some private theatricals in which Elinor had taken 
part. The sequel was unknown to Mr. Oldbeau, so he went on reading 
the mock sentiment, half in jest, half in earnest. At the conclusion of 
the written scene, a lover takes a flower as the sign of his mistress’s 
consent, supposing, as he does, her emotions are too overpowering to 
allow her the use of speech..... “Words, weak words could not half 
so well express consent, sweet maiden; I see utterance is denied you, 
but let me, oh let me, take one of these treasured floral emblems as a 
mute assurance, an eloquent souvenir of—” 

Then suiting the action to the word, Oldbeau took one of Elinor’s 
roses from a vase, and Mrs, Witherington having returned from her drive, 
entered the room unannounced, and so dispelled the comic romance. 

Having somewhat exceeded the limits of a morning call, the visitor 
drove off in his cab, with a triumphant feeling as he surveyed the rose in 
his coat, whilst Elinor gave way to merry laughter as she related to her 
aunt Mr. Oldbeau’s sentimental reading of the burlesque. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MR. OLDBEAU FORMS AN INGENIOUS SCHEME “ AT HOME” OF WINNING A LADY 
BY SURPRISE. 


Ir I call Mr. Tim Toady an honest valet, but yet a valet, I do so with 
a strict regard to literal truth. First, Tim was faithful to his master’s 
interests, and protected them from the attacks of the trade.vampire to 
which most gentlemen’s incomes are exposed. Tim, too, had confidence 
in the family connections of his master, and a becoming pride of place 
that always prompted him to make Mr. Oldbeau shine in society. And 
Mr. Tim Toady was honest in another matter; he loved Sally Flounce, 
his fellow-servant, and meant to marry her if she would let him; for al- 
though he was a small man, he was no trifler with woman’s affections ; 
not he! When these honest qualities are allowed, I may add that Tim 
was yet a valet, inasmuch as he always flattered his master’s foibles 
whenever he could. If Mr. Oldbeau was vain, ‘Tim insinuated that he 
ought to be vain, and valet-like considered that a part of his duty was 
to ingratiate himself with his master for the time being, both on 
account of the master’s own comfort, and his, Tim’s, personal interest. 

Tim’s fellow-servant, the upper-housemaid, and object of his affections, 
demands a little longer description. 

It is supposed that the name to which she had the strongest claim was 
Flouncez, Sophie Flouncez, and that she had graduated in service across 
the channel, first as child-fairy at one of the theatres, and afterwards 
as nurserymaid in the Tuilleries gardens ; that having entered an English 
family she had been brought from France, and on acquiring the language 
had thought fit, for reasons only known to herself, to assume the name 
of Sally Flounce, and represented herself as a British subject and native 
of Camberwell. 

She was a gay and sprightly looking girl, and probably not more than 
twenty-four years of age, and, as regards performing her duties and wait- 
ing at table, she was a two-handed, clever, and intelligent servant. In 
entering Mr. Oldbeau’s service I do not think she was without ambition ; 
but certainly if she had any, it was concealed with considerable prudence. 
She very soon found out Tim’s two secrets; the reason of his being a 
favourite with his master—first, through agreement in all the said master’s 
whims, however trying to the patience ; and secondly, by that modicum of 
flattery, which, although small, a servant has so many opportunities of 
administering, and which should be always ready for use under the valet’s 
tongue. Respecting this first secret, Sally thought it afforded her a 
reasonable hope, that if a man and a valet could thus please a bachelor 
master, certainly a woman’s chance of pleasing the same master was the 
best of the two, if she did but know how to anoint his vanity with the 
same flattering unction, and Sally thought she did know how ; certainly 
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she would make the attempt. The second secret was, that he, Tim, 
admired the upper-housemaid; so, if she failed with the master, there 
would be the honest and devoted Tim, whose life and earnings she could 
command. 

But though Mr. Oldbeau did not keep a footman, or a page, and Sally 
had generally to wait at table, yet the opportunity would not soon occur 
which would give her ambition a fair chance of letting Mr. Oldbeau know 
what an invaluable servant he had got in Sally Flounce. 

Therefore the opportunity must be made, and the best way of 
making one was to arrange matters so, that her master might be a little 
ill, just enough to oblige him to keep in-doors and require nursing, an 
ofiice she might probably have to perform. This result was not difficult 
to bring about when a man has sixty admonitions in the shape of years 
to tell him to be careful, and on the other hand an insatiable vanity to 
appear juvenile, and indulge in the sports and pastimes of young men. 

The very fact of wearing a thin open waistcoat, and a light shooting- 
coat down Piccadilly and Waterloo Place on winter mornings, with a 
cutting east wind blowing, always was giving Sally opportunities ; for 
although scores of young men may and do indulge in such silly habits 
with impunity, you, sir, with your sixty years, and a wholesome fear of 
bronchitis and diptheria, had much better put on an old-fashioned 
beaver overcoat, like other sensible old gentlemen do, notwithstanding 
aught that vanity and your valet may say to the contrary. 

Mr. Ol]dbeauw’s vanity in his personal appearance, and in the fiction of 
his friends, “that he barely looked forty,” was a great deal too much for 
his health, and so in the course of a year, it had happened that the nurs- 
ing qualifications of Sally Flounce had been called into requisition four 
or five times during the winter and spring, and each time her ambition 
rose higher, in proportion to the value of the present which, after each 
fresh illness, marked her master’s sense of her careful attention to him. 
Strange to say, Tim always suffered as long as his master, but in another 
way. The fickle Sally ignored his claims on a portion, at least, of her 
tenderness; she had none to bestow on him at such times. The return 
to health and juvenility in the master’s case, was also a sign for the re- 
turn of ‘Tim’s ascendancy over the fair Sally Flounce, who, succumbing to 
circumstances, again found time to reciprocate the faithful valet’s atten- 
tions. In the ultimate result of her scheme the young nurse confidently 
trusted. Every year it was certain that Mr. Oldbeau grew older, and he 
had not fortune enough to tempt sordid fathers and mothers to sacrifice 
their youngest daughters, although the girls might be allowed to flirt with 
a polite man of good family who had sixty good years standing between 
him and their sentiment. Then, again, Sally reasoned, her master’s repu- 
tation as a ladies’ man would not allow him to make a sensible match 
with a woman only fifteen or twenty years younger than himself, and so 
the chance of a good-looking girl like herself was sufficiently hopeful to 
make her resolve that faithful ‘Tim should wait for her two or three years 
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longer. If nothing happened, which means if her ambition were disap- 
pointed, at the end of three years, she would give up nursing Mr. Oldbeau 
and accept his valet. 

Just now, the valet and upper-housemaid were on excellent terms, for 
Mr. Oldbeau was outrageously well, and full of juvenile spirits, a little 
elated with bis acquaintance in Russell Square, and having down in his 
Diary a good number of dinner and other engagements, so that he had 
but little inclination or thought to bestow attention on his invaluable 
servant and nurse. 

Hark !—with a dash up to the door of his house in Sackville Street, 
drives the master, Arthur Oldbeau, Esquire, and swinging from his foot- 
square standing board behind the cab, where he has been shaking and 
rocking like a crow’s nest in a storm, jumps down the spruce tiger to 
knock at the door. 

The cab was Mr. Oldbeau’s own property, and had his crest on the 
panel, but the horse and tiger were jobbed by the season from a neigh- 
houring livery stable—a plan recommended by Tim, and one his master 
found both convenient and economical. 

Mr. Oldbeau at once ascended to his favourite apartment on the first 
floor, which had been furnished to look like a library, with the added 
elegancies, as regards mirrors, ottomans, and ornaments of a drawing-room. 
lt was truly a very pleasant and well-lighted apartment, on which much 
personal care, and, a stranger would think, much feminine taste had been 
bestowed. 

Mr. Oldbeau rang for his right-hand man, Tim, the valet, the steward 
and butler of his household, who briskly appeared, holding the door in 
his hand. 

“First, come in and shut the door,” said his master. 

Tim entered and took his position something like a soldier, when the 
serjeant shouts out “attention.” 

Before saying anything further, the youth of sixty walked before a 
handsome whole-length mirror, surveyed himself, saw that his scarf pin 
was in its exact place, gave a twist to his dyed moustache (Tim knew it 
was dyed), and then asked : 

“Have any visitors called?” 

“Yes, sir, Lady Sara Crowsfoot and Mrs. Fitzblanket.” 

“Pooh! Tim. And what did they say they wanted ?” 

“ They left these ‘ Dorcas leaves,’ sir,” answered Tim, with a grin. 

“ Ah, I see,” said the master, scanning the circular, “they want my 
cast-off clothes to send to the ‘poor, naked Africans to make them look 
like Christians.’ Well, Tim, I hope I’m a Christian; I accept the 
compliment they pay me; but I don’t see what the negroes want with 
my clothes under a blazing sun—but there, this is your affair, Tim ; the 
coats are your perquisite—what do you say ?” 

“T’d rather sell them, sir, as I have done to the infidels and Jews. 
Charity begins at home.” 
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“ As you like, Tim; I fancy you mistrust the ladies ?” 

“And Ido, sir. These ‘ Dorcas leaves’ give them excuses to call where 
they like to call, either for gossip or a husband.” 

“Tim! you shock me; do you suppose, for a moment, that Lady 
Sara Crowsfoot has designs on a peaceable bachelor ?” 

“ Sir, look at this vase ;” and Tim held up an empty one. 

“What ! my violets gone! The violets I have direct from Isleworth 
—what has become of them 2” ~ 

“Stolen, sir—‘ Lady Sara’s compliments to Mr. Oldbeau, and she was 
obliged to rob you of such fresh, sweet flowers ; and if you prosecute 
her, she will plead ‘ guilty.’ That’s her message, sir, word for word.” 

“Ha! ha! Tim, rather freakish at her time of life; eh, Tim!” Then 
added Mr. Oldbeau in a grave tone, “ Bring me the small flower-holder 
off my dressing-room table, and send to the pump in front of St. James’s 
church for a little cold spring water. 

In a few minutes flower-holder and spring water made their appearance, 
when Mr. Oldbeau took the rose he had brought from Russell Square, cut 
the end of the stem, and placing it carefully in one of those small vases 
suited for a single flower, the bachelor, “who did not look more than 
forty,” impressively gave Tim orders that not a finger must touch that 
rose, whether Lady Crowsfoot or any other visitor called. 

Tim answered for the flower’s safety, and was about to leave the 
room in that cat-like way which people assume whenever there seems 
any mystery in the air. 

“Stop,” said his master, with a gay smile ; “I wish you to order for 
yourself, ‘Tim, a new suit of clothes ; one of these days I shall be thinking 
of getting married perhaps.” 

The bachelor’s valet seemed thunderstruck at the possibility of his 
master making such a sacrifice, and Mr. Oldbeau, flattered by this little 
piece of pantomime as a compliment to his own appearance, added, “ But 
that’s your secret, Tim.” Leave me now. 

Mr. Arthur Oldbeau had a motive in telling his valet that he thought 
of getting married: he wished his servant to speculate as to whom the 
lady might be, and he rightly conjectured that Tim was quite quick 
enough to find out where his master had been on that particular morn- 
ing ; and if, by chance, any little rumour should get about the town that 
Mr. Oldbeau was about to marry a certain lady in Russell Square, the 
lover thought his plans would be all the safer for such circumstance. 

The depths of vanity are certainly iower down than most plumb lines 
can reach ; and so universal is this sunshiny feeling, that probably the 
forms of vanity are as many and diverse as the faces and figures of the 
inhabitants of the world. Nevertheless, there is a limit over which vanity 
cannot pass, as Mr. Oldbeau found ; for plead as it would, he could not 
feel entirely satisfied that Elinor would accept him. There were many 
women whom he would have asked, without feeling a moment’s doubt 
as to their answer. 
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But Elinor Homewood! Well, he’d try his luck: who was to know 
he was sixty? And looking in the glass, he vowed he was yet a young 
man ; but for all that he saw in the mirror, he did not dare to look in 
his mother’s prayer book, where the birth of “ Arthur’ was recorded. 

“Tis a bold stroke!” suddenly thought the hesitating lover, “ but 
all’s fair in such a war, and I'll do it.” 

This thought referred to the way in which Mr. Oldbeau would make 
his proposal of marriage. 

He would get a licence filled up with his own and Elinor’s name—if 
it was never of any use, no matter; but if a favourable moment came, 
he would startle the lady with the paper. Should she consent, well! 
Should she only hesitate, the licence might decide her, and make her 
think she had gone too far to recede: and should she be offended, he 
would pass off the subject as a ruse, and as a little piece of jesting. 

It was a very poor jest indeed, but it was one Arthur Oldbeau 
thought to play. 





(To be continued.) 











AN HOUR IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Ir is certainly a pity that the bustle of our modern life leaves us so 
little time or inclination for old memories and time-honoured structures, 
however great may be their beauty and interest. The bump of veneration 
is not common in this advancing age, however much the science of 
phrenology may extend its influence. Were it not so, the beautiful old 
Abbey at Westminster would be more frequented, and we should not see 
the empty benches and deserted aisles, which even in spite of the attrac- 
tions of a choral service, remain unfilled. Yet there are few spots in the 
modern Babylon that can equal it in interest. First raised, it is said, 
in the days of that early English king who would better have befitted 
a cowl than a crown, it looked down on a good many changes before 
the trampling feet of the Roundheads’ horses awoke its sacred echoes. 
Truly, with its splendid architecture, its gorgeous windows, its shapely 
monuments, and, still more, with the tombs of the great men who sleep 
under its shadow, it is like a summary of our national history—a standing 
chronicle which outlives traditionary pens. We can fancy that we see 
the quiet aisles filling with Norman Barons, assembled at the coronation 
of their victorious leader—haughtily indifferent to the wonders of Saxon 
art. Or we may picture the gay throngs of later times gathered for some 
courtly ceremonial, arrayed in the brilliant costumes that fashion has 
long rendered obsolete,—habited, too, in that garb of stately indifference 
and self-restraint which is never out of date, wearing the light smile 
over the hidden sorrow, and giving the friendly greeting instead of the 
muttered curse. Ah! rival chiefs thronging in the suite of the conquer- 
ing Norman, haughty Crusaders envious of each other’s spoils, eager com- 
petitors for the smiles of the Restoration ; scheming courtiers seeking to 
win the favour of the monarch from his Hanoverian associates ; statesmen 
and politicians whose life was a long struggle for place and power—were 
your schemes and sentiments so very different with the changing years? 
The conquered island may have grown a mighty empire, the despotia 

monarch may be transformed into the constitutional ruler; the language 
of the people, their laws, their customs may have moved to the antipodes 
of the social circle ; but if the secrets of these quiet graves were made 
known to us, they might still tell the same old story. In spite of the 
refining influences of religion and cultivation and the thousand changes 
around us, the human heart beats, the human mind schemes, in our own 
matter-of-fact times, as it did in the days when the Gothic spires first 
looked down on the scanty area of ancient London, and Harold fought 


in vain for his kingdom, What tales these old walls might tell us if they 
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would! There is a fine engraving sometimes visible in the windows of 
eur print shops, which represents the coronation of our present gracious 
and beloved Sovereign. It brings vividly before us the stately assemblage 
—the fair young monarch seated in the midst, with the magnates of her 
realm grouped around her, while the sunlight streams down “the long 
drawn aisle and fretted vault.” Gazing on this picture, some lines of 
the gifted poetess whom we have lately lost, rise to the memory. In one 
of her most finished poems she describes the royal ceremonial, and 
after recounting the princes and nobles there assembled, she goes on 
to enumerate the unbidden guests : 


‘* And so THE DEAD who lie in rows beneath that marble floor, 
There verily an awful state maintaining ever more. 
The statesman, whose clean palm shall kiss no bribe whate’er it be, 
The courtier, who for no fair queen shall rise up to his knee ; 
The court dame, who for no court tire may leave her shroud behind, 
The laureate, who no courtlier rhyme than dust to dust can find ; 
The kings and queens, who having made that vow and worn that crown, 
Descended unto lower thrones, and darker, deep adown.” 


Could that motley company indeed be summoned to some gorgeous 
pageant, their revelations might startle the lightest hearted and damp 
the hopes of the most ambitious. Young king, they might say, crowns 
have been as gaily donned that have been put off more roughly ! 
Courtiers have bent the knee in humble homage who have plotted 
treason and disaster not so long after! We have heard popular acclama- 
tions rend the air, to which the scaffold at Whitehall and the walls of 
Berkeley Castle were strange pendents. Young politician, burning with 
eager hope and confident anticipation of success, we can tell you of the 
bitterness of mortified ambition, the virulence of party, the jealous rival- 
ries that shall clog your onward career. We can tell you that in the 
strife between an obstinate king and an advancing people, the intervening 
position—responsible to the people without full authority to act, appear- 
ing for the crown without its sheltering dignity—was not a bed of roses. 
Come then, shadows of the past, and teach us your experiénce of the 
world’s success and plaudits. Come, brave and gifted soldier, and tell us 
how integrity, daring, and fortitude led to the hangman’s gibbet. Come, 
victorious sailor, who faced death in so many stormy struggles, tell us 
how he stole on you at last unawares while seated in your cabin. Come, 
statesman, whose thoughtful features look down upon us in marble, gifted 
as few are gifted with far-sighted prescience, with a toleration in advance 
of the time, with wit, eloquence, ambition—all the powers which genius 
gives her favoured ones—tell us how narrow-minded bigotry blocked 
your onward pathway, how envious and defeated rivalry fettered your 
chariot-wheels even on the road of triumph. Come, solemn shadows 
of the past, and tell the aspirants to political distinction that ye filled 
the proudest place and swayed your country’s destinies, but warn them 
too that your stately burials within these mighty walls followed on the 
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murderer's weapon and the suicide’s frantic hand. Ah! man of letters, 
what have you to say of grief and disappointment? Is it the old story 
of neglected merit, unrecognised ability? Not so: you call before us 
visions of gay revels, and courtly banquets, applauding theatres, and 
admiring senates. You show us the proudest assembly in the land 
wrapped in listening admiration, while you pour forth the discourse 
which is still reckoned among the brightest efforts of our English oratory. 
You remind us of the solemn funereal group, when princes and nobles 
vied in eager emulation for the honour of bearing the pall—but you 
point the moral with the blank between, with bailiffs guarding the 
dying bed, and the terrors of a jail threatening the failing mind and sink- 
ing frame. Truly, at thought of so startling a contrast, one is tempted to 
say, in the flippant words of Gay’s neighbouring epitaph : 
‘* Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 

It may be doubted, after all, whether the tombs before us may not 
preach the old motto of Vanitas Vanitatum, instead of sounding the 
pean of human triumph. We see long pompous epitaphs ascribing 
lasting fame and conspicuous achievements to men of whom few have 
heard. Men of state and wealth and power fondly hoped these elaborate 
inscriptions would secure the attention of posterity ; but the eye wanders 
from the long list of dignities and genealogies now forgotten, to the 
simple stone which bears the brief memorial : 


‘*O rare Ben Jonson 


There is nothing more, neither catalogue of achievements nor emolu- 
ments, neither style nor title, yet these few words have passed into a 
proverb. What say these epitaphs in classic tongue? do they too shame 
the elaborate eulogies of neighbouring shrines? See! they cherish the 
memories of two of our nation’s boasts ; they record how the one tried 
all paths of his art, yet touched nothing that he did not adorn ; and how 
the other in his peculiar style had neither precursor nor successor. But 
they remind us, too, that the versatile genius, the childlike man, ungifted 
with wordly prudence, struggled long with adverse fortune, which 
pursued him even after death, since his bones were denied admission to 
this sacred edifice because he died in debt! Truly, posterity is disposed 
to reverse the verdict, and to pronounce the elegist of gentle Auburn, the 
friend who introduced us to Dr. Primrose, to be the creditor rather than 
the debtor of mankind. And see the close of that other memorial tablet, 
raised after many years had passed over Butler’s humble grave in a lowlier 
spot than this. It tells us that as in life this gifted spirit was in need of all 
things, so in death he wanted even a tombstone. Let us turn from so sad 
a reflection. Who sleeps here? let us read. Ah! the lines tell us where 
the second of our great English family of bards reposes, while his works 
live after him. They style him, “the prince of poets in his time,” whose 
memory needs no other monument than the divine works he left behind 
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him. Surely this is fitting honour even for the poet laureate of the 
‘Faery Queene.” Why will unbidden lines rise to the mind, wrung 
from that sensitive spirit under the misery of hope deferred ? 
Full little knowest thou that hast not try’d, 

What hell it is in sueing long to bide ; 

To lose good days, to waste long nights, 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To speed, to give, to want, to be undone.” 

Yet worth and genius claim their own at last, in spite of death and 
time. It is often said that all are equal in the grave, but in truth it is 
not so. There the intrinsic worth asserts its right, and often reverses the 
decision of the court, the camp, or the multitude. Wealth and its trap- 
pings, power and its adjuncts, are weighty things that cannot rise above 
the level of the dust. Doubtless the rent-rolls of some of the departed 
worthies who slumber near Chatham or Gray, gave them a distinction in 
their own time, which they would not have exchanged for political or 
literary celebrity. Perhaps some of the noble courtiers of their days 
would have looked with supercilious pity on the poor poet and struggling 
author whose bones are now honoured by resting beside those of Spenser 
and Jonson. The pompous possessor of wealth and rank must surrender 
his claim to his descendants, must resign his authority into other hands. 
But with the lords of the realm of mind, the spendthrifts of mental 
powers, it is otherwise. Their heritage is intransmissible—their riches 
pass to no heir. The beautiful old saying, that in the grave nothing 
remains to us but what we have given, is true in another sense than the 
one intended. To those who have enriched their generations with 
visions of art and beauty, who have given their time, their labour, their 
life to great public ends, their work remains. They may have been 
frustrated in their hopes, and impoverished in their fortunes, but the 
world is the richer for their lives—richer for their gifts, for their 
achievements, even for their failures and their sufferings. The misfortunes 
of the noble, nobly borne, teach a powerful lesson. We may learn from 
the prisons and scaffolds of Louis XVI. and Charles I. what we never 
could have learned from their hours of royalty and triumph. And if in 
the want, the distress, the sufferings of some of Fame’s brightest sons, we 
may read the moral that duty sternly avenges any breach of her laws, be 
it by prince or peasant, statesman or poet, surely we may also read that 
the judgments of men are apt to be harsh and fallible, inconsistent and 
uncertain. It remains fora higher and yet a more merciful Judge to 
decide how far distress was the cause of recklessness, and how far reckless- 
ness produced distress ; to measure how much was due to the ill-regulated 
mind, and how much to the fretted nerves and failing body ; to perceive 
what was owing to the mortifying sense of powers not duly recognised— 
public services insufficiently requited—and what to the lack of steadiness 


and principle, the wavering resolution and faulty moral sense. We may 
learn, too, that when— 
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“* Our wealth leaves us at death, 
Our kinsmen at the grave,” 


our lives, our actions, and our sufferings live on after us among our 
fellows. True, there have been heroes whose names will never be known 
beyond their own small circle ; great men whose powers and faculties 
have been cramped in a narrow round, who sleep in no national éathedral, 
whose graves bear no inscription beyond the name and date. But because 
we are ignorant of their resting-places, we need not fail to honour those 
that we know and see. In cherishing the tombs of the celebrities of our 
nation, we pay tribute to the faculties they represent. Yes, say the 
warning shadows, take the lesson we have read you, but do not forget the 
one more openly inscribed on our tombstones. In scorn of the hollow- 
ness of the world’s applause, in contempt for the friendship that expends 
itself in pompous funerals and stately monuments, but leaves the living 
friend to suffer and to starve, do not despise such records altogether. 
They are testimonies that in arts, in arms, in science, in politics, in litera- 
ture, we have served our fellow-men, whether in ebedience to the heaven- 
given inspiration, or in pursuit of the visions of earthly ambition. In 
acknowledgment of the nobility often found among the herd, in tribute 
to the worth, the virtue, the devotion that exist uncoupled with any rare 
mental endowment, do not rush into the opposite extreme, and refuse to 
pay homage to men who have accomplished much, whatever their rank or 
style. These walls have witnessed the establishment of the first English 
printing-press ; they have been made the stabling-house of fierce Icono- 
clasts, whose boasted form of worship perished with the age which pro- 
duced it; they have seen the struggles of despotism and anarchy, of 
superstition and infidelity. Learn, then, from their memories a wise 
tolerance, a comprehensive sympathy, a noble veneration.. And learn, ye 
men of genius, from the efforts, the errors, the sufferings of those who 
have gone before, the lessons of a higher faith, a sterner duty, a firmer 
self-reliance. Aim at a more lasting reward than the acclamations of 
the hour, enlist in the noble army who fight for the cause of Right, that 
your deeds may rest unchallenged, your works may withstand time ; 
so that when, in the words of an inscription near us, “ Brass and 
marble shall mix with the dust they cover,” the triumphs of virtue 
and of genius may be one, the glories of the mortal and the Immortal 
the same. 


F. 
















































OUR WASTED DAYS. 


BY S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). 


Our wasted days! oh, where are they, 
Those bright and precious pearls of time ? 
Gone to the darkness of the past, 
Like friends lost in a distant clime. 
They come no more those wasted days, 
Fled like the brightness of a dream ; 
Past like the picture of a cloud, 
Glassed but a moment in a stream. 


’Tis from the past we learn our loss, 
And see the gifts we’d fain recall ; 

Alas! their shadows faintly loom, 
And on the mournful present fall ! 

When flowers are blooming at our feet, 
Unheeded oft we pass them by ; 

And moments that have golden wings, 
We never miss until they fly. 


We look into the silent past, 
Dead hopes, dead blessings there we find 
Like fragments of the wildest thoughts, 
That throng betimes a broken mind. 
Why should we mourn as life declines, 
When luring scenes are nearly o’er? 
Youth looks upon the joys to come, 
And age the joys that come no more! 


One wasted day takes from our life, 
A treasure laid within our reach ; 
The sorrows for its loss too late 
The truest, sternest, lessons teach. 
Regrets are vain when round us cling, 
The sad views of expiring years ; 
Why tremble when through life’s last hour 
The cold white face of death appears ? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A NEW FRIEND. 


THE conversation between Captain Cartouche and Clara, abruptly 
broken off in the last chapter, was continued by the latter. 

“ But it is not true that they are all happy, ” said Clara, energetically ;. 
“even those who are still Roman Catholics often feel that they would 
like to be free, I am sure ; but Sceur Camille, the poor nun of whom 
I was speaking, is not a Roman Catholic now.” 

“What! did you convert her, mademoiselle? Are you a little 
preacher, eh ?” 

“No, monsieur,” said Clara, looking very grave ; “but ‘perhaps you 
are a Roman Catholic after all yourself, and therefore I had better not 
speak about these things.” 

“Tf that is your only objection, my child, you may talk without 
reserve,” said the old Captain ; “and I should like to hear about this 
poor nun who wishes to get out of her cage. What made her take a 
disgust at the life, if you had no hand in it?” 

“She studied the Bible, monsieur,” replied Clara, “and found that 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome were not true, but—” 

“I always thought so,” interposed Captain Cartouche,—“ always 
thought them nonsensical without going to the Bible.” 

“ But,” continued Clara, with simplicity, “she found what was true 
in the Bible—the Gospel, and that made her very happy.” 

“Why, I thought you said she was not happy,” said the Captain. 

“You see, monsieur, one may be in a certain sense happy and un- 
happy.” 

“ How is that possible, my little philosopher ?” 

“Why, Sceur Camille shows it to be possible; she is now shut up 
in a dark damp cell under ground, with no comforts—nothing but bread 
and water, and only straw to lie on—often reproached and called an 
apostate (Clara’s eyes filled with tears as she spoke); and how long this 
may last she does not know.” 

“Well, I think that is very unhappy if anything is,—why, an 
Austrian prison would hardly be worse, if as bad.” 

“Yet if you saw her, monsieur, you would not hear her lamentirg 
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her hard fate, but only praying for her enemies, or thanking God for the 
happiness she expects in heaven ; and in looking forward to that, she 
forgets the misery of the present.” 

The Captain raised his eyebrows as he had done before, but presently 
rubbing them with his hand, as if to get rid of the incredulous expres- 
sion, he said, “ Well, I suppose it is the same sort of feeling that I used 
to have in old days, when my comrades and I were lying on the hard 
frosty ground, with the snow beating like so many needles on our faces 
—half starved with cold and hunger, yet caring for nothing—always 
looking to the future, always talking of our great Napoleon, and what 
glory was coming for all his followers: why, there was scarce a man 
who dared think of his discomforts, and for my part, I would have gone 
straight to a cannon’s mouth at his bidding. Ah! how all our hopes 
are gone—ruined for ever! I wonder if she too, poor thing, is clinging 
to a shadow: it is the way with us all, till we grow old, and see what 
things come to !” 

“Oh, monsieur, it will not be so with her, for she is not trusting 
in man’s promises, you know, but in God, who is almighty, as well as 
merciful. But,” continued Clara, after a pause, “she would of course be 
very glad to.come out—end oh, I do so wish it! It spoils half my 
happiness to think of leaving dear Sceur Camille in that odious place !” 

“You are a tender-hearted little soul, I would wager my life for that. 
I wish I had such a daughter!” said the old Captain, patting Clara on 
the shoulder; “but why cannot this poor nun come out of her den? 
You know, since the time of the great Napoleon, the law forbids those 
tyrannical priests to shut the convent gates as they used to do: vows 
are only binding, I believe, for five or seven years.” 

“ Ah, monsieur, but they must have some relative to claim them, or 
they cannot be let out at last ; and Sceur Camille says that her relations 
are so bigoted that they would never claim her. She wrote twice to her 
aunt, Madame Duchemin, who is at Paris, and never even got an 
answer.” 

“ Madame Duchemin !” cried the Captain : then recollecting himself, 
he added in a whisper, “That is my sister's name! Can your Sceur 
Camille be my niece Eulalie? why, she was as great a bigot as any of 
them—can it be possible? ” 

Clara could not reply—her delight and astonishment could ee 
be contained, and it was well that the other two passengers were fast 
asleep, or her half-formed exclamation must have attracted their atten- 
tion. 

“Well, but you don’t answer me,” said the Captain; “what is your 
friend’s name ?” 

“Oh, I am sure of it,” said Clara; “Iam sure it is your niece! for she 
told me she used to live at Draguignan when she was a child, and Eulalie 
was her Christian name ; but she would not tell me what her other name 
was : it seemed to agitate her to think of the past: and when we had 
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a little time together alone, we used to be chiefly reading the Bible 
and talking about it. But oh, monsieur, if she is your own niece, 
you won't leave her in prison there! You will try and get her out, will 
you not ?” 

The old Captain declared that he would, in language somewhat too 
forcible, Clara thought, though she did not quite understand his expres- 
sions, but she saw that Sceur Camille had now a friend, and joyfully 
proceeded to describe her person as minutely as she could. At this 
description the Captain sometimes shook his head ; but when she went 
on to mention a few little circumstances about Sceur Camille's early 
home, and especially the period of her entering the convent, and the 
fact also that she had first entered a convent near Marseilles, and after 
two years spent there had come to St. Catherine’s, he seemed quite 
convinced. 

“Tell me, my dear child,” said he at last, squeezing Clara’s little hand 
till it tingled, “tell me, did Sceur Camille ever mention to you an old 
uncle who used to love her as a little child?” 

“Oh yes, she once did,” said Clara, “ when my little sister showed 
her some bonbons that the nuns had given her ; I remember she sighed, 
and said, ‘Ah, those marrons glacés always make me think of my uncle 
Joseph, who used to give them to me so often as a child: I think I see 
him drawing a parcel of them out of his coat-pocket !’” 

“That was me, that was me!” cried Captain Cartouche ; “ I doubt no 
longer—it is my poor Eulalie: and so, instead of being happy, as they 
used to tell me, she is ill-treated and trampled on because she is weary 
of their mummeries! But I will help her out, never fear! I will go 
to a lawyer I know in Lyons, and we'll see what can be done: I'll turn 
Protestant if nothing else will do!” 

“ Are you a Roman Catholic, monsieur? I thought you did not — 
like one !” said Clara, timidly. 

“Why, I cannot honestly say I am anything, my dear mademoiselle, 
and that is the fact: in my youth no one thought of these things at all ; 
and now that religion is the fashion again, I am too old to take to all 
their absurdities.” 

“ Our religion has no absurdities,” said Clara: “we don’t have mass 
or images, or anything of that kind, you know: we only go to the Bible, 
and that teaches us what to believe and do. I hope you will really 
become a Protestant one day! But I am sure of one thing, and that is 
that God sent you to us at any rate ; ah, how thankful Iam! My dear 
Soeur Camille, if only she could know it, how happy she would be !” 

“And I am quite happy too,” said the Captain, “for I had been 
wishing for some one to care for, and lamenting I had no child—that 
all my nieces and nephews were scattered abroad or dead, but little 
dreaming Hulalie would be the one I should see again. Oh, I'll recover 
her, poor thing! Tl bring her out of that den.” 

Here the Captain again made use of some strong expressions, and at 
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the same moment the diligence stopped to change horses; the other 
travellers awoke from their naps, and every one got out, for they were 
to stop for a quarter of an hour. It was now quite dark, and Clara 
felt half frightened, but the old soldier took her under his care, pro- 
vided her with some. refreshment, and brought her back to her seat in 
good time. 

During the remainder of their journey he continued to show her 
every-sort of attention in his rough but hearty way. When they 
arrived at Lyons, he insisted on taking her himself to the house of 
M. Delamarre, though a servant was waiting for her at the office, who 
said he had been desired to call there every day till mademoiselle should 
‘ arrive. But Captain Cartouche would not part with his charge till he 
saw her at the door of the silk-manufacturer ; then with a cordial shake 
of the hand, he took leave of her. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
THE HAVEN. 


Tue carriage had deposited Clara and her box at the door of the house 
to which she had been directed, and the servant who had hastened on 
before, had already knocked at the door, which was thrown open to receive 
her, but she could scarcely yet believe her senses—she felt jlike one in a 
dream. The exclamation of surprise and pleasure which burst from the 
maid who opened the door, recalled her to herself, and she hurried up- 
stairs after the girl, who repeated, “Arrived already? that is certainly 
sooner than they expected; they will be delighted: this way, made- 
moiselle—ah, you have found the door!” For Clara, guided by the 
sound of a well-known voice, had rushed past the maid, and flung open 
the door of the room whence it proceeded. 

In another moment she was in her sister’s.arms, unconscious of any- 
thing but the joy of clinging round her neck,—joy indeed it was, though 
it might have been mistaken for sorrow, from the tears that mingled with - 
the broken thanksgivings on each side ; but in this our earthly condition, . 
the deepest joy can only express itself by the symbols of sorrow. 

“ And poor mamma !” said Clara at last, “did you ever get the letter 
I wrote about her death, dear Agatha ?” 

“Yes, dearest, yes! I thank God for the mercy shown to her. Your 
letter was an unspeakable comfort to me: M. Marcel forwarded it by 
a private hand as far as Lyons.” There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Agatha raising Clara’s head, which lay on her shoulder, said: “‘ Now, dear 
child, look up, and tell me if you do not see some one else to welcome 
you!” Clara looked round and saw at the window Raimond de Fleurier, 
who, no indifferent spectator of the meeting, had withdrawn to a little 
distance, lest his presence should disturb the tirst flow of Clara’s joy. 
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“You here, M. de Fleurier !” she exclaimed, as he advanced towards 
her. 

“You must now learn to give me another name, dear Clara,” said 
he ; “you must call me brother /” 

“What! Agatha! you !—is it possible you are married?” cried Clara, 
“but I thought he was—” 

‘ “Yes, dearest,” said Agatha, “it is so indeed: Raimond is, thank 
God, one with us in faith now, and for some time past. He came to 
London to seek for me, and—I had not meant to have been quite so 
precipitate, but he would not allow me to come here alone.” 

“ And you are really married, Agatha !” repeated Clara, hanging round 
her as if half afraid that this new tie would rob her in some degree of 
her new-found sister : “ how very strange it seems !” 

“Ts it only strange, Clara?” said the Baron: “are we to have no 
congratulations—no good wishes? Have you not one word for me ?” 

“Tam so amazed !” said Clara, with her usual frankness, “that, though 
I am sure I feel very glad (since you are no longer a Roman Catholic), I 
really don’t know what to say—lI feel as if I were still dreaming.” 

“Then you shall give me a kiss and say nothing,” said Raimond, 
affectionately embracing his young sister-in-law: “I will, with God’s 
help, be a real brother to you, my dear Clara; you shall never leave 
your sister : our home shall be your's, and Emily’s also, whenever we can 
gain possession of her.” 

“T had not a hope of seeing her with Clara,” said Agatha, “ yet I feel 
disappointed too.” 

“Did you expect her with me?” asked Clara, in surprise. 

“Hardly, indeed ; I begged she might be sent; but I felt it was 
unlikely they would let her come ; however, it is only a delay ; we shall, 
I trust, soon recover her.” 

“But tell me, then, how it is, dear Agatha; tell me when you were 
married to the Baron, and how you came here? It is so wonderful to me, 
I cannot fancy how it came about.” 

“You shall hear all about it, dearest, but I must first order some 
refreshment for you after your journey ; we will have coffee, for you must 
know that we are keeping house for ourselves here, till we have arranged 
our affairs ; the Delamarres occupy part of this house, and took rooms for 
us in it ; and I gave you their name instead of ours, because we thought 
you were more sure of finding the house by naming a well-known person ; 
and also, I did not wish to commit my present name to paper just yet, 
not till you should be fairly out of the convent at least ; besides, when 
I wrote that letter we were not actually married ; it was sent off the 
morning before, and we arrived here only the day before yesterday.” 

In a few minutes Clara had taken off her bonnet, and was seated on 
a low stool beside her sister, while the maid came in and out with cups 
and coffee pot, etc.; she kept gazing up into Agatha’s face, as if still 
doubting her own senses ; her surprise had not half subsided, and she 
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could only repeat at intervals: “ How strange it is! Can it be my own 
Agatha? Madame la Baronne de Fleurier!” Yes, it was indeed ; there 
was the same sweet smile that she had so often dreamed of during their 
long separation ; the same thoughtful blue eye with its shady lashes ; the 
same soft braids of light-brown hair (as yet unadorned by the morsel of 
lace which young matrons are wont to call “a cap”), the only alteration 
being the deep mourning of her dress. It was the same Agatha Clara 
saw ; the difficulty was to conceive that there was really any change. 
At last she took the hand that was tenderly resting on her head, and 
exclaimed, as she kissed it: “Oh, Agatha! I see the magic circlet ; that 
is the first thing I have yet seen which convinces me that I am really 
awake, and that you are actually madame.” 

“Am I nothing then, Mdlle. Clara?” said Raimond, laughing, as he 
brought her a cup of coffee. 

“ Not so,” she replied ; “but you know I am used to your presence; 
the wonder is, not to see you sitting beside us, but to believe that you are 
my brother, instead of M. le Baron !” 

“ Never call me anything but ‘ brother’ again, Clara; but now begin 
and tell us all your adventures, and especially the fate of your poor friend 
Sceur Camille ; her friends M. Delamarre and his wife are most anxious 
to hear about her, but they would not disturb our first evening together ; 
to-morrow morning you shall be introduced to them, and we will consult 
about your friend.” 

“Oh, I have such good news about her !” cried Clara; “ it is really 
wonderful, Agatha, I think you will say, when I tell you of my journey 
here, that it was a special mercy, an answer to my prayers for dear Sceur 
Camille, whom I left languishing in that gloomy cell. I came all the 
way from St. André with a kind merry old gentleman, an officer he said 
he was, and who do you think he proved to be? An uncle of Sceur 
Camille’s (you know I told you she was a native of Provence), and it 
seems this old uncle used to live at Draguignan, her own town, and was 
so fond of her formerly, and, though I am sorry to say he is not a 
Christian, he is very sorry for her condition, and is determined to try and 
get her out of the convent, and he thinks he can; and I think she 
will convert him in the end ; I know she will try, and pray for him too; 
but I must begin at the beginning, and tell you all about it !” 

“You must first eat something, my darling, and take breath,” said 
Agatha, “or I shall have you quite exhausted. I am indeed delighted at 
what you tell me, and our friends here shall contrive a meeting with your 
old officer, and amongst us something will be arranged, I am sure.” 

We leave the happy trio to enjoy the mutual confidences, the listen- 
ing and relating by turns that follow a long separation between those who 
love ; but ere we bid them a final farewell, we will take one more glance 
at them a few weeks later, during which Emily’s liberation had been 
effected, though not without another appeal to Mr. Courtney’s authority 
to insist on her being restored to her sister, which his wife strongly 
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urged him to do, little liking the burden of her support, and declaring 
they had had enough to do with the whole family; so Emily was 
reluctantly given up to Agatha and her husband, and we now find both 
sisters established with the De Fleuriers in their new home. 

It was evening, and the lonely shepherd, with his dark mantle hanging 
across his shoulder, leaned on his crook while he summoned the flock of 
goats that were browsing amid the thickets of cork-trees and evergreen 
oak, or springing lightly from rock to rock in the pass of the lovely 
Estelle mountains. 

The unwonted sound of voices at that hour in that quiet spot, made 
the shepherd turn his head, and his quick black eye soon detected a 
group which was slowly ascending the steep path a little below him. 
“Ah, ’tis M. le Baron,” he murmured to himself as they approached, 
“and his pretty English wife on her little pony, and two or three other 
ladies, sitting on the rocks near the spring, I think: ma foi, I wish all 
the Barons in the neighbourhood would marry English wives if they 
were like madame !” 

At this moment the young Baroness and her husband came up, and 
interrupted the shepherd’s soliloquy ; he greeted them by a respectful 
touch of his straw hat, and a smile of recognition in return for their 
good-humoured salutation as they passed by. 

“Let us stop now, dearest Raimond,” said Agatha, when they had 
ascended a little higher; “the view is perfect here, and the light will 
soon leave us; oh, is it not beautiful?” she added after a moment’s 
pause, turning to her husband, who stood with his hand on her pony’s 
mane, looking alternately at her, and at the scene which surrounded 
them. 

“ The distant sea glitters in the last rays of the sun,” she continued, 
“and those lofty peaks above us seem to lose themselves in the crimson 
blush that is spreading so rapidly, and then these graceful cork-trees 
with their dark green foliage standing out against the glowing sky, — 
what a picture it is! And, oh, Raimond, listen to that soft tinkling 
bell, how sweet it sounds upon the quiet evening air! and there are 
the goats winding down the path into the valley—look at that pretty 
kid perched on the crag ; and can I not distinguish our chateau among 
the trees yonder? is it not that white spot towards our left?” 

“Yes, dearest, it is that spot, always dear to me; but, oh, how far 
dearer now ! and you, my Agatha, you love it also; ah, you cannot think 
how happy it makes me to sce that you do not regret your country—that 
you can so heartily adopt my home !” 

“JT must indeed be hard to please, Raimond, were I not happy in 
such a home as you have brought me to! But how could you ever 
doubt that I should be happy in any place where you were with me, 
and where your duties called you? I do not forget my own country, I 
never shall, and I hope to visit it from time to time; but a woman can 
always adopt her husband’s country. If our faith is the same, other 
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ifferences are comparatively of little consequence ; but do not be looking 
at me, Raimond, or you will lose this glorious sunset! Does it not make 
one’s heart swell with thankfulness and admiration ?” 

“Words are indeed too feeble, my Agatha, to express His praise who 
gilds with such beauty even this sad and sinful world! Oh, for that 
day when we shall less unworthily| sing praises to the Most High, and 
‘walk in white’ before Him who redeemed us from the captivity of sin! 
Much has He graciously given me here below; but the uncertainty of 
all earthly bliss would prevent my enjoying it, had I not this precious 
hope beyond the grave!” A silent pressure of the hand, and a tear 
shining in her eye, were the only reply Agatha could make, and for some 
minutes neither spoke; but soon the fading light warned them to descend 
the mountain without further delay. 

“JT think I hear Clara’s voice,” said Agatha, as her little sure-footed 
steed, guided by Raimond’s hand, made its way down the steep path. 

“Yes, and there she is coming to meet us with Emily and Sceur 
Camille,” said her husband ; “I suppose they were tired of waiting at 
the spring all this time ; I can hear Emily’s laugh already. Do you not 
think, Agatha, she is quite happy now ?” 

“Qh, she has been so almost ever since her “arrival, I think,” said 
Agatha ; “she found the Chateau de Fleurier, a pleasanter residence than 
the convent, particularly since the nuns had ceased to make such a pet 
of her; and since Scour Camille has been here especially, she has been 
perfectly amenable, and is, I trust, beginning to see the errors she had 
been led into, as far as such a child can. I only wish Sceur Camille 
could ‘remain with me permanently, she would be such a treasure; I 
could trust my sisters’ education entirely to her, and thus have more 
time for going about among the poor people with you. But I suppose 
we must give her up to Captain Cartouche when her health is quite 
established.” 

“ Ah, you have not heard that the old soldier is going to be my 
tenant,” said Raimond ; “I meant to have surprised you, by taking you 
to visit the pretty little farm he is going to occupy, as soon as it should 
be all settled, but I cannot keep secrets from you. The old gentleman 
is so smitten with our quiet village, that he begged me to find out a little 
place for him, and he is now at Marseilles disposing of his property there. 
Sceur Camille, or ma niece Eulalie, as he calls her, is to be established as 
mistress when it is all ready; but till then she is to know nothing of it. 
She will thus be within a short walk of the chateau, and Clara and Emily 
can spend their mornings with her, or she can come to us as may suit 
her, and the remuneration she will receive from us will prevent her feel- 
ing herself any burden to her kind old uncle, and she would still have 
plenty of time to’devote to him, and I trust may be the means of leading 
him to see the truth one day: already he seems inclined to talk with 
interest on the subject, and she feels hopeful about him.” 

“This is a delightful plan indeed, Raimond ; I would much rather 
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hear it now, than wait tobe surprised ; besides, I must try to get a few 
things to make Sceur Camille’s future abode comfortable and tasteful : 
Clara and I will consult about it.” 

As she spoke, the rest of the party joined them, and Emily began 
volubly pouring forth her admiration of the splendid sunset, while Clara 
looked more, though she said less. 

“I do think,” said Sceur Camille, “no one can enjoy this as fully as I, 
the poor prisoner so recently emancipated. What mercy indeed has been 
granted me! That dark cell exchanged for this free air, which I seem to 
drink in with every breath; those gloomy walls for this glorious expanse 
of mountain and valley—sea and sky; and, oh, how far more precious 
than these, religious liberty and Christian communion with dear friends ! 
Ah, my life should be henceforth a song of thanksgiving !” 

“Yet,” said Raimond, “ your real emancipation was that which took 
place years ago, when your soul was first freed from the fetters of sin and 
ignorance ; that bondage in which all are sunk (though they know it not) 
until the Spirit has breathed upon them, and melted the icy heart into 
life and love. Such bondage and such freedom, we too know, and surely 
our lives ought, like yours, to be a willing service, a daily thanksgiving.” 

“ Do let us sing anevening hymn,” said Clara. And gladly acceding 
to her request, their voices blended in a simple and devotional strain, 
which echoed along the mountain heights, and rolled softly down the 
valley beneath, till it reached the shepherd who was folding his flock for 
the night. 

“Hark! they are singing their cantique de soir,” he said to one of 
his companions; “it makes one think of the angels’ singing !” 


THE END. 








THE TENTH OF MARCH 1864. 


BY LEILA. 


As we again stand on the threshold of another month, a bright 
shadow gleams across it, and makes us feel that a something in its hidden 
gladness is about to happen. Our thoughts wander back to the March 
of a year ago. Once again floating before our fancy’s eye is a pleasant 
vision,—a royal bridal picture comes from the shadowy past, and 
becomes more real as its anniversary so near approaches, but not for that 
alone doth such a radiant shadow seem to envelope all things, but— 
a greater event than a mere anniversary—a Royal Christening. A 
thousand feelings gather within us as we lift our voices, in silent 
prayer, for a blessing on the coming day—a day of peculiar solemnity, 
of heart-felt rejoicings, of especial praise and thanksgiving,—each and all 
entwined and interwoven, that they make it a day of days ; for a some- 
thing greater throws its halo over the royal baby-head; on his tiny 
infant brow the Cross of Faith will be stamped for ever, a symbol and a 
sign given us from Heaven. And yet another bright ray irradiates the 
regal nursling ; it is—The First Born. With golden letters the words seem 
written, and ringing through the world with clarion voice,—echoing 
through England’s stately homes and hamlets ; sounding gladsomely over 
the purple heather of Queen Victoria’s loved Highland land; making 
the shamrock hills of the beauteous Emerald Isle resound with mirth ; 
and waking old sounds amid the mountains and the glens of dreamy 
Wales ; and bounding o’er the wavy ocean, to the royal young mother’s 
childhood’s home ; so that far and wide, the welcome news has spread. 

We wait now, longingly, while the March sun shines brighter, for 
the coming day ; a solemn ritual, but one of deep joy ; an event glorious 
in its heavenly gladness, casting a celestial sheen over all things, stirring 
deeper chords within us. And the season adds to the universal rejoicings, 
the spring-time which ever whispers of new delights, the early fresh 
spring-tide of nature, fit emblem of the life of the youthful pair ;—the 
spring-time of their married life, with one tiny Bud,—a fair and royal 
Bud. Oh! may his summer, and their summer, be crowned rich in 
glories ; and, when the golden shades of autumn gathers o’er their heads, 
may it be plenteous with the rich fruits of many blessings. Verily, this 
is but an echo of the prayer that arises from a thousand lips, and more, 
beneath England’s happy standard. Reverentially and fervently we offer 
our deep-feit congratulations to those so dear to us as the Prince and 
Princess, Earnestly we trust that the Royal Infant will become a solace 
to our widowed Queen, and that the lengthening years will but add 
manifold blessings, and that the sunshine of the Palace home will 
remain for a Jong, long time, bright and cloudless. 













































POLAND! 


BY ELIZABETH SHERIDAN CAREY, 


AutTsoress or ‘*A WarninG Cry,” vipe The Times NewspaPer, Nov. &, 1844; AND “‘ FRIENDLESS 
AND FAaLLen,” vivpE “‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,” ror Dec. 1863. 


[Tux following verses were written more than twenty years back, at a moment 
when Europe rang with the shrieks of Poland; and the crimes committed under the 
pretext of suppressing an armed revolt, produced a cry of consternation and horror 
wherever liberty was prized, and the right of Nations respected. Whether they 
are or are not strictly applicable to her existing condition, the Reader will decide 
for himself; but it is necessary to remark that the fate of that unhappy country, 
from the period of her overthrow and dismemberment, was present to the mind of 
the writer when composing the lines now, for the first time, in print. 

From the time of Catherine the Great down to that of her later descendants, the 
history of Poland, written in characters of blood, is a leaf of Martyrology read by 
shuddering millions, and wet with the tears of sympathy. 

That a rule founded upon usurpation and upheld by brute force, shall not one day 
yield to the dictates of humanity, wisdom, and equity ; or, failing that, be crumbled 
into dust by the operation of that inflexible law which decrees, sooner or later, the 
dissolution of all power not of right, or not exercised for the good of others, is a 
hypothesis that questions the justice of Gop, and is contradicted by the experience 
of ages. 

By those who profess to be acquainted with the character and the policy of the 
reigning Emperor of Russia, the liberal and enlightened tendencies of that Sovereign 
are referred to as encouraging a hope that, ere long, the sufferings of Poland shall be 
mitigated, if her wrongs be not wholly redressed, nor her position rectified. 

That this hope may be realized is the wish of all who respect the independence of 
Nations and value the peace of Europe. E. 8. C.]} 

February 12, 1864, 


L 
Tuey have bound Thee; they have stripp’d Thee; they have smote 
Thee on the cheek ; 
They have mock’d Thee; they have scourg’d Thee; they have crush’d 
Thee as the weak ; 
And Thy kingdom they have parcell’d out, their jealous greed to wreak ; 
But shake the ashes from Thy brow, the day is coming, fast, 
When they, the ruthless and the strong, shall at Thy feet be cast. 


i. 
Thy Nobles they have banished ; and with hands all dripping red, 
They have widows made and orphans sore ; nor spared the hoary head ; 
They have seiz’d upon Thy crops and herds ; and giv’n Thee stones for 
bread : 
But patience, patience for a time! there’s One who counts Thy tears ; 
Wo, wo to the oppressors, wo! JeHOvAH sees and hears. 
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TIL 
Thy Cities they have plunder’d, and Thy Palaces have burn’d ; 
Thy Churches fill’d with slaughter, and their Sanctuary spurn’d ; 
And Thy corn-tields and Thine orchards into teeming grave-yards turn’d 
With murd’rous knout, with cord, and axe, and deadly fusillade : 
But faint not, fail not ! yet awhile, the debt shall be repaid. 


IV. 
They have made Thy land a wilderness where hangs a with’ring blight ; 
Where towns and forests wrapt in flames paint red the clouds of night ; 
And sights are seen, and sounds are heard, that freeze with wild affright : 
But peace ! “ ow long,O Lorp, how long!” Thy butcher’d children 
cry ; 
© courage, courage, tortured One: His chariot-wheels are nigh. 


v. 
Their cup is full—yea running o'er: with blood defiled alway, 
And blind with hate and rage and fear, their impious hands they lay 
Upon the Spouses of Tax Lorp, and thirst His Priests to slay ; 
Q shriek not, Thou, nor wring Thy hands, nor rend Thy coiling hair, 
He looks, in vengeance, from the skies who makes the Saints His 
care. 
VI. 
Cast off Thy sackcloth, rise, make haste and don Thy robes of state ; 
Call to Thy sons in joyous tones ; throw wide Thy palace-gate ; 
Go forth, no more a fetter’d slave, but sceptred Potentate : 
An angel loosen’d Peter’s chains, and Thine, exultant Thou, 
The Kine or Kinos, Himsetr, shall break, and cause Thy foes to 
bow. 
vil. 
There is a cloud where sets the sun, that cloud is travelling fast 
With the thunders and the light’nings and the trumpet’s quailing blast ; 
It is coming, it is coming, Earth shall quake ere it be past ; 
And Thy dead, they stir them in their graves, ‘ How long, O Lorp!”" 
they cry ; 
In the thunders, in the light’nings shall they hear—The hour is nigh. 


NOTE. 


{In the Fine Art Department of the International Exhibition of 1862, and in 
the Austrian Division, eleven frames of chalk-drawings, by A. Grottger, and desig- 
nated in the Catalogue ‘‘Scenes from the Insurrection in Warsaw,” attracted the 
attention of the minority, who know what can be done with the simplest materials, 
and how to value the higher qualities of Art, apart from the popular seductions of 
colour and elaborate detail. In various gradations of black and gray, heightened 
with white, and upon common cartridge paper—mighty means in the grasp of genius 
—these masterly sketches depicted the desolation of a city, in whose streets the 
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struggle for liberty had ended in defeat. All were impressive, affecting ; but one 
sketch we particularly remember: it was eloquent of tears, of death, of despair. 
Upon a few inches of paper, in a few rapid touches of the crayon, was epitomize 
the insurrection. Right and left of the spectator, a Palace ; in the centre, a Place 
or Square ; night, a snow-drift, a tempest of wind and sleet: such was the mise- 
en-scéne! The conflict had taken place ; the Cossack prevailed: the print of his 
passage was everywhere, and the work of destruction complete : princely habitations 
sacked and abandoned, fagades riddled by cannon-ball; balustrades broken, win- 
dows shattered by the mitraille; blinds and hangings rent from the ceilings, and 
blown over the balconies hither and. thither by the wind. In the middle distance, 
the Place a battle-field, an Aceldama in possession of the slain, shrouded in snow 
thick-fallen, and drifting into mounds and furrows. Here-and-there, leafless trees 
distorted, hacked and bullet-scathed ; and at the corners, iron lamp-posts ominously 
bent and twisted ; above, a pallid moon; below, around, beyond—a mist of cloud, of 
snow, of sleet, of wintry rack dropping like a pall over the scene, and producing an 
effect indescribably saddening. Night, silence, solitude, extinction, and death; such 
were the images presented. Yet all was not inanimate : one mourner was left, one 
only to bewail the desolation. In the foreground, to the left, standing near the dese- 
crated threshold of his home, with head thrown back and look of woe, a hound was 
howling in despair: here was the one pulse that thrilled, the one heart that bled : 
and it is no exaggeration to say that wonderful as are the dogs of Landscer, this 
sketch in chalk, for truthfulness, power, and pathos, might have borne comparison 
without disadvantage : it told a tale of canine affection, fidelity, and grief, as touch- 
ingly as ever it was told by the maturest production of the greatest of animal-painters. 
This dog, this dumb sorrower for the dead, this helpless denouncer of the massacre 
that had bereaved the creature of his friends and protectors, was the sole living thing 
upen the stage ; and if in the drear features of the scene itself we gathered proof of the 
desperate resistance of the doomed, and the remorseless fury of the executioners, the 
apparition of this hound, his attitude, his expression, his cry of anguish were the 
most striking and mournful evidence of the thrilling tragedy that had been acted. 
The ruined dwellings, the wind, the rain, the sleet, darkness, the depopulated Place, 
the dog howling in agony—it was impossible to contemplate the scene conjured up 
by the genius and perhaps the sympathies of the artist; and not go farther: not 
picture the violated chambers, the blood-stained hearths, the ravaged homes, the 
desecrated Churches ; the mangled bodies : not recognise the means of repression—of 
chastisement—the knout, the cord, the axe, the fusillade, and the torch of tle ineen- 
diary. And beyond, leaving Warsaw behind and the bleeding slain, long trains of 
exiles, of all ranks and ages, and of either sex, loaded with chains, and journeying 
over the steppes stretching to the horizon, and fading from the sight in clouds and 
darkness. Men, women, and tender striplings, whose sin is love of their Country’s 
independence, banished from their native land, their birth-place, their dwellings, 
their friends and families, deprived of liberty and happiness—to be succeeded by 
others, and by others, suffering in the same holy cause, all bearing with them to the 
frozen wilds of Siberia, that sacred flame, which so long as life lasts, animates the 
heart of the Patriot, and which no effort of tyranny can extinguish. 

These admirable sketches were marked in the Catalogue as the property of 
“‘the Artist :” if intended for sale, it is to be hoped that they found a Purchaser 
to appreciate their merits and to value them in proportion. 


E. S. C.] 
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BY A FEMALE PHOTUGRAPHER. 


MARTYRS TO FASHION. 


Ir is strange, though none the less true, that half the world labours 
to impress on the other half, that they are what they are not—(always 
understood that we just now make use of the word “ world” in the vain- 
glorious and limited sense affixed to it by those whose names stand 
regorded in books blue or red)—and stranger still, that there are no 
sacrifices of comfort and convenience they are not ready to endure, to 
keep up the belief they are desirous of inculcating. 

“I do love to be genteel!” was a profession of faith we once heard 
uttered by a lady, whose place in the social hierarchy ought to have made 
her scorn such vulgarisms. What wonder then if the greengrocer’s wife 
exclaims with a slight variation: “I loves to be genteel, that Ido!” It 
is the bane of England that all the minnows aspire to be tritons—the old 
story of the frog and the bull—thus, instead of persons of moderate in- 
come forming a type of their own, and furnishing their houses and living 
according to their real tastes, they sedulously inquire what are the habits 
and manners of those above them in rank and fortune, that they may 
copy the approved standard. Just as a gingham dress may be cut on the 
pattern of a silk gown, each small house is made to ape a finer one, to 
satisfy this universal craving. ‘Thus people like to have a butler’s pantry, 
though they have neither.a butler, nor a cellar containing more than half 
a dozen bottles of wine. The same spirit runs through everything. The 
stately merchants of medizval times, who inhabited palaces in Venice, 
Amsterdam, Nuremberg, and London, astonished crowned heads with 
their wealth, and were as proud of the unblemished commercial honour of 
their long line of ancestors, as a Spanish grandee of his blue blood, have 
passed away for ever. The merchant princes of our times bow down! to 
my lord Duke, apply to his upholsterer to furnish their houses in the 
same style as his Grace’s mansion, and are ready to sacrifice their money- 
bags and their daughter to any sprig of nobility who condescends to 
prefer matrimony to the Court of Bankruptcy. 

To be thought genteel is the first wish that germinates in the heart 
of a well-to-do tradesman—to be thought fashionable the most ardent 
aspiration of those families who stand one round higher on the social 
ladder. The devotees to gentility may find a haven of rest in a villa 
at Hackney, an easy distance from the husband’s shop, which his better 

half calls his “ office,” and the family may visit very substantial people 
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n Clapton and its purlieus, and make a respectable show of plate when 
they give a company dinner. But Fashion is a more exacting divinity, 
and those who give themselves up to her worship, especially without 
ample means to meet her demands, may as well take leave at once of all 
hope of peace or quiet. To these, Hackney, Clapton, Clapham, Camber- 
well, and other localities of the same humdrum stamp, are as useless as 
the steppes of Ukrania, for any resource they could offer as residences. 
Would-be fashionables must be lodged, if not in May Fair, Westminster, 
Belgravia, Brompton, or in one of the streets or squares north of Oxford 
Street (less prized than those on the south of that great artery !)—at 
least in Bayswater, in Westbournia, or in the Regent's Park, or, in short, 
in one of those compromises between fashion and small means, which 
fortunately rescue from utter despair a large proportion of those whose 
aspirations so far outstrip their income. 

The martyrs to fashion being thus restricted in their choice of a 
neighbourhood, make enormous sacrifices to secure a small and often 
dull house in what they consider an eligible neighbourhood, in place of a 
cheerful and roomy one—say, for instance, in pleasant but unfashionable 

tussell Square, with its pretty satellite squares, belted by trees, and look- 
ing retired but not dull. Landlords, ever keenly alive to their interest, 
charge golden prices for every inch of the hallowed ground of May Fair, 
and similar neighbourhoods, but the martyrs murmur not, though the rent 
is so heavy as to cramp their whole existence. You frequently see such 
emigrations taking place—we mean from unfashionable to fashionable 
localities—when families improve in their circumstances. This unfor- 
tunate move, of course, not only leaves them no richer than they were 
before, but even impoverishes them. The children think it very dismal to 
be cooped up in a narrow street, and without the much-regretted garden 
of the square their parents have left, to play in. If there were but a large 
play-room, they might take patience. But the rooms are all so small! 
And the back rooms look upon tiles—not a bit of garden even as large as 
the hearth-rug—only a little flagged court in the basement story, just large 
enough to hold a pump! ‘They grow fretful, and as children say aloud 
what their elders only think, they are continually asking when they will 
go back to the square, and how long they are to remain in this “ nasty” 
house? Then mamma tells them they are foolish to complain, and that 
they are in a much more fashionable neighbourhood. But little folks 
who understand naught heyond positive effects, are not to be comforted 
by subtle distinctions between the superior merits of May Fair over 
Bloomsbury. What to them is the difference between W. and W.C., or 
even N.E., or, worse still, E. simple, provided there were a garden at 
their disposal in either of those tabooed localities? The only way to 
.pacify the repining youngsters, is to point to the distant vista of a trip to 
the country or the sea-side in the summer, and mamma dilates copiously 
on the pleasant walks under the trees, or on the sea-shore, not forget- 
ting the delight of picking up shells. But the “soothing balm” imagined 
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by the mother, often turns out as badly as most quack medicines, that 
relieve for a while, and leave the patient worse than ever. The hope 
proves a fallacious one! The fashionable neighbourhood has drained 
Paterfamilias’ purse, and the trip to the country is not to be thought of. 

Next to having what you wish, is seeming to have it; and though 
this would not comfort you or me, any more than the poor children, who 
had been babbling of green fields for weeks past, it does afford comfort to 
the martyrs to fashion. Thus, though like St. Lawrence they are nearly 
roasted in hot and dusty London, at a time when less fashionable persons 
are enjoying the sea breezes or the country air, because these unfashionables 
live in Camden Town or Islington, or other places unmentionable in polite 
circles, but less ruinous to wiser housekeepers, the martyrs proceed to 
play at being in the country, to deceive others, if not themselves. " We 
laugh at unsophisticated children making believe to feast their dolls on 
little bits of wood or paper, yet these Barmecide feasts are surely not half 
so ridiculous as the illusive process of grown persons, when they seriously 
set to perform the act we designate as “ playing at being in the country.” 

These willing martyrs, after having frequently declared for a few 
weeks past, that they did not know (we are sure they did not !) whether 
they should run over to Paris, or visit the lakes, or go up the Rhine— 
proceed to make a round of parting calls, taking care to alight nowhere, 
under pretext of hurry, and leaving cards on which P. P. C. is carefully 
inscribed. 

“The Golightlys are off to Munich,” says one, on seeing the cards. 

“Oh! I thought they were going to Florence?” cries another. 

“ No—Switzerland,” interrupts a third—*for Golightly talked of a 
house he wished to hire, just opposite the Castle of Chillon. I saw the 
house advertised in the Times.” 

Very likely you did, sir, but it does not follow the Golightlys 
have taken it for all that. However, amidst the variety of places 
mentioned, they must have gone somewhere—that seems clear—and as 
people seldom give much thought to their neighbours’ gomings and 
goings, when no scandal or personal benefit is to be gleaned therefrom, 
nobody doubts their having left town, or thinks any more about them. 

The martyrs to fashion, however, who think none the less about the 
forgetful world, then solemnly proceed to immure themselves, as the 
penitents of old used to do, in those walled-up cells called logettes—their 
mode of leaving town being to remove from the front to the back of 
the house. The shutters are closed all over the front of the house, 
except the kitchen, and the family are denied to any unexpected visitors 
who may come after the P. P. C. cards have been distributed. But 
such visitors can only be innocents from the country, or from abroad, as 
their own set would know better than to let themselves be seen at such, 
a time of year. 

And, by the bye, let us now say a few words parenthetically, on the 
requisite absurdity of the shutting up system observed in London, when 
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the family is really gone away in the flesh. That my lord Duke should 
shut up his mansion on leaving town, is just understandable ; besides, he 
leaves a staff of servants sufficient to protect the house, and it may be 
considered consistent with his position, to show that when the Court is 
absent, he relinquishes his town residence. So let it be, if it tickles his 
vanity or displays his courtier-like subserviency. But why, in the name 
of all that is ridiculous, should Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, who leaves 
perhaps two maid-servants, and frequently only one charwoman, to protect 
his premises, kindly post up a notice (the direct reverse of ‘beware of 
man-traps,” or of the “very fierce dog” that is let loose at night) to 
the effect of informing thieves, that now is their time, when burglary is 
made safe and easy? Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones would probably answer : 
“‘ Because other people do so,” the worst reason in the world ; but when- 
ever we see these long rows of untenanted houses, we cannot help thinking 
the owners are not only very silly, but even unmindful of the golden 
precept, “ Lead us not into temptation.” For our part, had it been our 
lot to be a magistrate, or had we belonged to the sex that sits on juries, 
we should feel strongly inclined to give the benefit of extenuating 
circumstances to the perpetrators of all robberies effected under such 
circumstances. We say nothing of the accumulation of dust and dirt in 
rooms thus shut up—of red curtains streaked with black—of the damp 
that clings to the furniture, and to looking-glasses and their frames, 
and all the consequences incidental to rooms not aired for a couple of 
months or more, These taxes levied on vanity fill the upholsterer’s 
pocket, and at least contribute to make trade a little brisker; still, such 
considerations do not compensate for the danger, nor the eye-sore of 
whole rows of houses left to take care of themselves, giving fashionable 
neighbourhoods the gaunt aspect of a town deserted on account of some 
epidemic, especially when ugliness is made still uglier by the shutters 
being covered with newspapers, an importation from the sister isle, that 
betrays the Milesian origin of all who indulge in that thrifty abomination. 

In the case of the martyrs alluded to, the objection as to the safety of 
the house is of course obviated—nay, the incautious thief may perhaps 
be rather unpleasantly reminded of the family’s .presence, by coming in 
contact with Paterfamilias’ pistol. "We wonder whether, in such a case, 
the shame of being detected in town at an improper season would tempt 
the inmates to let the thief go his ways, rather than appear in Court against 
him? This is a question for physiologists. Well !—the house being 
duly papered up, and reduced to half its size, the back rooms alone being 
inhabited, the martyrs proceed to vegetate as best they may under such 
conditions. The back drawing-room is wofully dismal for a sitting-room! 
and the back parlour wofully small for a dining-room, serving, as it does, 
too, for the gentleman’s library into the bargain! Nor can the latter have 
the solace of his club during the period of lying fallow, unless now and 
then he pretends to have run up to town to see his lawyer, from the place 
where his family are fictively enjoying fresh air. Aye—fresh air !—the 
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peor little ones would be glad of an unlimited supply of that article! 
But nurse is forbidden to take them into the parks, while they are “ out 
of town,” and they must only walk in certain by-streets “ within the rules.” 
As to the mother, she scarcely stirs out at all. But then the elders of the 
family are consoled by the self-sustaining consciousness that they are 
doing the right thing, while the children cry‘and complain, and wonder 
at the dark rooms, and why they are all made so uncomfortable. 

Those martyrs to fashion who happen to be unencumbered with 
families, often leave town really, but go to places they cannot own to 
their high flying acquaintances. For instance, they will hire a lodging 
for twelve shillings a week, overlooking a field, at a distance of six or 
seven miles from London, while supposed to be enjoying the picturesque 
scenery of Wales. The gentleman who, by virtue of a poetical fiction, is 
shooting in the Highlands, is in reality living at peace with all the dumb 
creatures that people the woods and fields, in an obscure inn, a little 
beyond one of the least fashionable outlets of London. The lady who is 
starting, armed cap-a-pie, to conquer all the male visitors at Baden-Baden, 
has prudently stopped at a little seaport, where she waits during all the 
fallow season, for the steamer that never starts from thence, to convey her 
to the Continent. 

This reminds me of a widow lady, who, being in the habit of spending 
her whole income—if indeed not more—to keep up the necessary fashion- 
able appearance during the season, was obliged to perform the yearly 
penance of lying perdue during the chrysalid period of London life. 
She was continually promising some of. her dear friends to meet them in 
the Pyrenees, or at Homburg, or wherever it might be, yet never was she 
known to keep her engagement. When reproached for the disappointment 
thus occasioned, the widow smiled blandly, saying she had a dear uncle, 
in Hertfordshire, who always claimed her company so pressingly, that 
each year she had foregone the anticipated pleasure of foreign travel 
to gratify his wishes. And on such occasions, she would always dilate 
on the lovely scenery surrounding her uncle’s house—wood and water 
combining to make the spot a perfect paradise—and heave a little sigh, 
asking what more could be wished for? A brother martyr who had 
chambers in the Albany, and had often thought the widow’s charms and 
snug fortune would considerably embellish his lonely existence, heaved 
a responsive sigh as he thought of the mean lodgings and bad dinners 
he endured in his suburban hiding-place, and observed how enchanting 

such a paradise must be when inhabited by such an Eve. Could he not 
be admitted within its precincts, once in a way ? 

“No, no,” said the widow, smilingly—* I do not admit serpents into 
my paradise—and all you men are no better.” 

“ How cruel, and how witty !” cried the Albany beau. But he was 

too much a man of the world to say any more that day. 

The season broke up—and the widow having, as usual, discharged her 
footiman and lady’s-maid, whose services she only retained during the 
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visiting months of the year, went into the country, while the Albany 
bachelor, after staying in town on various pretences, as long as decency 
permitted, set off with his fishing tackle (which retained its gloss of new- 
ness from year to year) for his never-failing angling excursion. His intense 
predilection for Isaac Walton’s pursuit, and his intolerable laziness, were 
his perennial apology for not going abroad, or visiting any of the fashion- 
able watering-places nearer home, but:seeking the quiet nooks inland, to 
pursue his fabled avocations. He cared not for fishing, and still less for 
rural scenery, being as inveterate a lover of town as Charles Lamb him- 
self—but go somewhere he must, and hide himself as cheaply as may be. 
While thinking over which place he should go to, he recollected the fair 
widow had mentioned Hertfordshire as the site of her uncle’s estate ; and 
though ignorant of its “whereabouts” or its name, he decided he might 
as well go to that country as another, and run the chance of finding her. 
Taking a third class ticket to avoid the risk of meeting any acquaintances, 
he got out at the first station that pleased his fancy, and put up at a 
small inn, where he made inquiries about the gentry inhabiting the 
neighbourhood, and especially whether a fashionable lady from London 
had arrived in those parts. But not eliciting anything that could furnish 
a clue, at the end of a day or two, he took up his carpet-bag and shifted 
his quarters. 

He now hired a lodging for a week, and questioned his landlady, the 
same as he had done the waiter at the inn, but with no better success, 
though he described, at second hand, the beautiful scenery the widow had 
painted in such glowing colours. At the week’s end, therefore, as moving 
cost nothing, he again shifted his quarters, and located himself some 
miles further. He sauntered out one morning with his fishing tackle to 
seem to be doing something, and sat down by a stream, ruminating on 
the unpleasant theme that a day in the country numbers at least forty- 
eight hours, when he was startled by a voice calling out : ‘“‘ What, fishing 
—eh ? old fellow ?” 

He of the Albany turned round half fiercely, when he saw the good- 
natured but not very intellectual countenance of the squire’s son (the 
father was a rector), who generally spent the spring in London, in hopes 
of catching an heiress. As he was only a sort of out-door acquaintance, 
not frequenting all the fashionable drawing-rooms of which the London 
beau was free—consequently a safe young man not likely to betray him— 
our traveller was not sorry for this opportunity of inquiring about the 
iady. This he did cautiously, asking if there had been any arrivals from 
London, which the young man answered negatively, and next whether 
there was a fine estate—wood, water, this and that—within a few miles 
of the place they were in. No! the squire’s son could not adapt the 
description to anything he knew; but while talking, he had taken the 
fishing rod out of the town-bred beau’s hand, considering that he knew 
nothing at all about Isaac Walton’s art, and sitting down on the bank, 
asked the name of the gentleman owning the estate. 
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The inhabitant of the Albany looked rather more foolish than he could 
have wished, as he answered he did not exactly know the owner’s name, 
but was desirous of finding the whereabouts of a very fine woman, who 
was ruralizing at the said gentleman’s mansion. 

“Oh! there's a lady in the case?” said the young squire, musingly— 
“Jet me see!” And for some moments he gazed intently at the waterst 
At length he resumed interrogatively : “ Tall }—slim?—chesnut hair +— 
languid looks either real or affected—rather faded as to complexion, as 
if from late hours—very plainly dressed 9” 

“The picture is something like, but plainly dressed won't do,” said 
the Londoner. 

“Where have you pitched your tent, old fellow?” asked his country 
acquaintance, after a pause. 

“ Oh, I’m nowhere,” said the beau, smiling—* doing a bit of Robinson 
Crusoe—angling here—sketching there.” 

“It’s well your dinner doesn’t depend on the fish you do not catch,” 
said the young squire, laughing—“ but come and put up at the Rectory, 
and I'll teach you the whole art of fishing.” 

“But I have only the clothes I stand in, and a carpet-bag,” objected 
the beau, “ because—” 

“T see,” said his friend, “the fact is you are incog., and fishing for 
widows, not for trout.” 

The most exquisite tact could not have furnished a better excuse 
than the random suggestion of this good-natured young man, who added : 
“So never mind your ‘togs’, and just come as you are; we are very plain 
at the Rectory.” 

Quickly perceiving the advantage of being" able to date a letter from 
the Rectory, should he have to write to his fair one, the man of fashion 
condescended to accept that which was so frankly offered; and this 
point being settled, he inquired more minutely where he should find the 
London lady, to whom the squire’s son alluded, though doubting it could 
be the lady he was in search of. 

“You can but try—it’s only a twenty minutes’ walk from hence,” 
said his future host—“leave your tackle here with me—go along that 
lane, cross a field, then turn to your left, then pass Farmer Jenkins's 
copse (country people always assume that the world at large is acquainted 
with Farmer This or Squire T’other), and when you come to a clump of 
alders—” 

“T shall be sure to find the way,” said the Albanian, who had only 
half listened to the directions given—* I can’t miss the fine estate that 
is her temporary home. Just now you didn’t seem to recognise my 
description ; but if it be diversified with wood and water, it must be ail 

right. Are there these two characteristics }” 

“ Well—there is water, and plenty of it,” said the young man, in 
whose mind a spirit of waggery began to awake—“ and there is a very 
tine weeping willow just over the—” 
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“That will do,” interrupted the town-bred beau, walking away, 
muttering as he went: “Silly fellow! couldn’t he have said at once 
that the estate I alluded to, belonged to a neighbour of his? By the 
bye, I forgot to ask the proprietor’s name.” 

But not caring to turn back, he went onwards, and after a great deal 
of blundering, at last perceived a weeping willow hanging over a stream 
that ran along between a row of birch trees, and served to turn a mill 
a little further on. A small, trim garden led to a*pretty cottage, behind 
which stood the water mill. This cottage might perhaps be the lodge of 
her uncle’s grounds, thought the traveller, as he entered the wicket and 
crossed the gravelled path leading to the open door of the small dwelling, 
to make inquiries of one of the inmates. 

Just as he approached, a tall figure, dressed for a walk, was issuing 
from the narrow hall. He could not mistake the outline of that form 
though dressed in a plain gingham gown. It was the widow! She nearly 
uttered a shriek at the sight of him, and in spite of her command over 
her feelings, as a woman of the world, she could not help colouring with 
vexation at being discovered in her retreat. 

“T thought you were gone up Mount Blanc,” exclaimed she, by way 
of saying something. 

“T might have been,” said the Albanian, in a degree of confusion he 
had never before experienced, “had not a superior attraction kept me on 
English ground.” 

“ Angling?” suggested the widow, as she progressed outwards, with- 
out asking her visitor in ; consequently he could not choose but recede. 

3ut before she had proceeded three steps beyond the threshold, a middle- 

aged, good-natured looking man, ths sleeve of whose coat bore unmis- 
takable evidence of having recently come in contact with a sack of 
flour, and whose comely face presented a decided family likeness to the 
lady, tapped her on the shoulder, saying: “ Perhaps your friend will 
stay to dinner, Carry ?” 

“ Thanks, sir,” said the Londoner, raising his hat, “but mine is only 
a flying visit—indeed, I have not time even to come in’—(adding men- 
tally, “had I been asked to do so”). 

The two worldings had gauged each other at a glance. The Albanian 
perceived the widow’s fortune to be a mere sham, while the widow saw 
that the London beau must be no richer than herself to have come to 
conceal himself in so quiet a nook. Each recognised in the other a 
fellow-martyr to the fashion. 

As the widow swept along the narrow path to accompany her visitor 
to the gate, in atonement of her cold reception, she observed, in her usual 
placid tones, that her physician had ordered her to stay in this secluded 
spot to recruit her strength, adding: ‘“ We have such good air here—” 

‘Besides wood and water,” interrupted the gentleman, letting fly a 
Parthian arrow at his fair friend, in revenge for his disappointment. 

“Yes,” said she, smiling blandly, not to irritate him, lest he should 
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give currency to the story of his visit to her uncle’s mill, “and I find 
the change very beneficial.” 

Martyrs to fashion can not only “smile, and murder as they smile,” 
but even smile while being murdered, at a pinch. So the lady looked 
placidity itself, while she could willingly have pushed him into the mill 
stream, for his impertinence. 

“I’m sorry you are in such a hurry,” said the lady, graciously, on 
reaching the gate—* but I suppose you are off for an autumn tour ?” 

“Yes,” said he, “I’m going to—” Here he stopped short, having no 
place ready prepared. 

“Palestine, I shouldn’t wonder?” helped the widow, with another 
smile. “ Well—pleasant journey to you.” 

The discomfited suitor did not even go back for his fishing-tackle ; 
but returned to his lodgings for his carpet-bag, took the next train to 
town, and wrote from thence an apology to his country friend, hinting 
darkly that “man proposes and woman disposes.” There is a free- 
masonry amongst martyrs to the fashion—so neither betrayed the other, 
and when they met again, this incidental interview was never alluded 
to, by tacit mutual agreement. 











































A NOTE ON THE. STORY OF BOVINIAN. 
‘BY J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. 


(Concluded from Page 258.) 


THE story thus proceeds :— 

Caap. xvit.— How Bovinian being recovered, was made one of the King’s 
Guard ; and how he seased on the Province of Northumberland ; and how 
he was afterwards made a Knight: and defended the King against tha 
Scots: and his love that he exprest to Edwin: who was cast into the Sea 
in a rotten bote, to the end he might be drowned, and how Bovinian caused 
the chiefe agent to be executed for it——Newes was come to King Adel- 
stone that Sytherius, King of Northumberland, was dead, and by this time 
it fortuned that Bovinian was recovered ; and his wound healed: and it 
had pleased the King in reward of his valour to make him one of his 
Guard. Then the King hearing that Sytherius was dead, he sent an 
army to sease upon that province into the King’s hands, and Bovinian 
was made the next man under the chiefe Generall of the army. Now 
when as those people heard that the Shoomaker was to come with the 
army, his very name made them to tremble (for his fame was spread farre 
and neere), therefore Alanus the young Prince whom they had intended to 
have made King in his Father’s steade, for feare fled into Scotland, and 
when the army came to enter the Province there was no resistance at all, 
for they were daunted with the very name of Bovinian’s coming ; 
cially their intended King being gone, so that they seased on the Province 
immediately, and tooke it for King Adelstone. So they returned, having 
taken care for the safe preserving of it, and when Bovinian came to the 
King he was made a Knight, and endowed with great meanes, and became 
a Courtier of great Fame and Renowne. Alanus being in Scotland, 
married the daughter of Constantine, King of the Scots: and therefore 
intreated of Constantine, that an army might be sent against King Adel- 
stone, and he raised of his owne and of strangers for this expedition 615 
ships to go against him. But King Adelstone hearing thereof, raised 
Forses to-meete them, and taking Sir Bovinian with him, being conducted 
with many brave Warriors, went in his owne person ; and mett them at 
a place called Binford, where they fought for the space of an whole day, 
and there was a great and bloody slaughter ; a greater Battell was never 
fought before in Brittaine, insomuch that the carcases of men lay in the 
field like sheaves of corne in harvest, and the grasse was changed from a 
pleasant greene to a bloody scarlet by reason of this blocdy Tragedy, in 
which King Adelstone had the victory: Constantine the King of the Scots 
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himselfe was sleigne, and five more kings under him: but King Adel- 
atone received no hurt at all in his owne person (though he lost many 
men), for Sir Bovinian being alwayes neere the King, did still in case of 
danger, step before the King to Guard his person from the Enemy, which 
he did in a most puissant and valorous manner, with an undaunted spirit 
and courage: after which the King returned with great tryumph and joy: 
and came back to his Pallace againe ; where he tooke great care for the 
safety of himselfe, and his Kingdome. The King’s Cup-Bearer, with some 
other of the Court, advised the King to put his brother to death, for if 
he should rise against the King, they told him that for aught he knew, 
he might depose him: but these who set the King about this Trechery 
were turbulent spirits: for the young Prince was of a quiet and mild 
disposition, and one who ever tendred the honour of his Brother, who 
was his King and Soveraigne, which the King well enough knew, and 
therefore repulsed these suggestions: yet was he so often solicited by these 
turbulent furies to performe this bloody designe as he tendred his owne 
safety and security; and he was so much pressed forwards in it by them, 
that in the end he was perswaded to cause his innocent Brother Edwin 
to be put into a rotten Boate: and in that to be lanched forth into the 
Sea, that so the deepe might overwhelme him. Thus the sweet and 
harmelesse Prince was exposed to the mercy of the furious winds and 
the rageing. sea ; being ready with every wave to have the rotten boordes 
under him to be torne in pieces: which caused many Nobles to shake 
their heads and turne themselves about weeping to see the harmelesse 
Prince exposed to such cruelty. Amongst the rest Sir Bovinian (being 
not able to contain himselfe) leaped into the sea, and swimmed after him ; 
and reached to the boate, and sate there with him, where the tender 
Prince, dismayed with the rage of the wind and mercilesse waves, was 
even weary of his wretched life, and therefore starting up, cast himselfe 
over the boate into the Sea; Bovinian then was left in the boate alone, 
lt he stayed not there: onely till he saw the Prince’s body rise, which 
when he perceaved he made to it leaping into the Sea, but could not 
reach it, before it suncke againe, yet in the end he recovered it, but dead: 
for the mercilesse Sea had drowned him: yet Sir Bovinian brought forth 
his body out of the Sea, and it was buried at Sandwitch, 

Report was then brought to the King, that Sir Bovinian had done the 
best he could to preserve Prince Edwin from drowning, which though he 
could not doe, yet he had brought him to Sandwitch : and there caused 
him to be buried. So the King sent for Bovinian to Sandwitch by two 
of his Heralds, who comming to him there, delivered their message certify- 
ing him that it was the King’s pleasure to speake with him. Sir Bovinian 
not knowing what might be the event hereof, began to consider with 
himselfe ; yet being nothing daunted, tooke a bould courage, and with a 
couragious resolution rode along with them to the King, and when they 
came before the King, he bowed himself downe’to the ground craving 
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did was out of love to the King himselfe, as well as out of pitty to his 
brother; “for, most gracious Soveraigne,” quoth he, “your own honour 
lyeth embowelled in his, and in preserving his honour I preserved yours.” 
‘These words struck such an impression upon the King’s heart, that his 
Princely beuty began to wax waune and pale, for his conscience smote him 
with the remembrance of his innocent Brother’s death, which he lamented 
from that time forwards, finding no joy in any earthly glory, nor peace in 
his conscience for the space of seven yeares together; but still where ever 
he was, whatever he was doing, it often entered into his heart, that he 
thought he saw the vengeance of Almighty God written against him for 
devouring of that unjust sentence against his harmelesse Brother. And 
all this while such was his love, and respect to Sir Bovinian, that he would 
not let him go from the Court upon any businesse whatsoever, because he 
tooke such greate delight in him. 

Cuap. xvit.—How the King’s Cup-Bearer, and the chiefe of those that 
moved the King to murder his Brother, were put to death; and of the brave 
vulour that Sir Bovinian shewed, when he was cruelly set upon by so many, 
being but himselfe alone ; and how one hundred Shoomakers were at his 
Funerall, and mourned for him: and played many Mundayes after, in re- 
membrance thereof.—The King having been thus troubled in conscience, 
for the space of seven years, it chanced that the King’s Cup-Bearer (the 
very same that was the chiefe mover of the King to murder his Brother) 
bearing the cup unto the King, to give it him to drinke: that the Cup- 
Bearer stumbled with his left foote, but he recovered himsclfe with his 
righte againe: so that he did not so much as spill any of the wine out of 
the Cup; and Sir Bovinian being in the King’s presence said, as one 
foot helpeth an other (quoth he) so should one brother do for another 
also. The King meditating on these words, and knowing wherefore he 
spake it, paused awhile; and after he had consulted with some of his 
nobles, he caused his Cup-Bearer, and some others, who were the chiefe 
Instigators that stir’d him up to surprise the death of his Brother, were 
to be had forth to Execution ; who suffred as Traytors for the death of 
the deceased Prince. Then he caused good and wholesome lawes to be 
made for the setling of his Kingdome in peace and safety. Sir Bovinian 
was much envied by some, especially by reason of his poorer Parentage, and 
simple education and mechannick profession from which he was taken : 
Therefore on a day when he was walking all alone in the Garden, on the 
backside of the King’s Pallace at Westminster, he having no company at 
all with him, onely his sword by his side, was set upon by three at once, 
who came upon him with their swordes drawn, but he perceiving them 
comming, prepared for them, and drew out his sword, and stood upon his 
Guard, and spake to them in this effect—“ You inhuman Vassailes,” 
quoth he, “that come upon me on such an advantage, three to one, yet 
if I lay you all under my feete, thanke your one inhumanity: if I cut 
you all to peeces, and make you an example ever hereafter, to all such 

Barbarous Rascals: why came you not more together? come, T am_pre- 
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pared for you.” Then one of them lifting up his sword to strike at Sir 
Bovinian, he smote at him againe: and at the first blow cleft his scull 
so that he fell downe to the ground dead immediately: Then with the 
other two, who were lusty stout Warriors, he bestirred himselfe most 
nobly, for the space of about halfe an hour together; whom after they 
received many wounds from him, they were forced to yield, and fell down 
before him, begging mercy at his hands, whom he spared: .and putting 
up his sword gave over the fight. 

By this time, there were four more come in, expecting that the other 
three had slaine Sir Bovinian, and therefore came to have him carried 
away, because it was perceived that the King would presently passe through 
the Garden. But when they saw that Sir Bovinian had overcome them, 
they fell upon the good Knight in a great fury and rage ; who being so 
much spent before with the others, was much perplexed, yet stood it out 
bravely with them also, for a good space; and though he was wounded 
in many places, yet he would not yeeld to them whilst he was able tostrike 
one blow. Whilst they were in this fight, the King, as it was expected, 
passed through the garden, which when they percieved ran all away, and 
left Sir Bovinian alone, who went towards the King with great feeblenesse, 
on whom the King caused to cast his eyes, but he was so feeble, that he 
fell downe, for he was sore wounded, and had almost lost all the blood in 
his body: so that his courage was gone, his countenance changed, and 
death sat in his face; which the King seeing was no little grieved at, 
and caused his Chirurgians to be sent for, and care to be taken for him, 
which was done, but he was so much wounded that there was no hope to 
eure him. Sir Bovinian bequeathed to the Shoomakers in London, a 
summe of money to mourne for him, and many other gifts he gave ; and 
that night he died: which when the King heard, he exceedingly grieved 
for him. He was buried in great pomp ; and besides the great Persons and 
others that were at his Funerall, there were one hundred Shoomakers of 
London ; and his death was lamented by many good people through the 
whole Land. These Shoomakers do often meete on Mundayes after, 
because Sir Bovinian was buried on that day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WHAT THE WORLD WOULD SAY—M‘CLUSKY ANXIOUS TO PROPOSE, BUT 1S 
PREVENTED—A BALL AT CALCUTTA——-THREE STRINGS TO A BOW FOUND 
TO BE ONE TOO MANY—THE THIRD ASSIGNED A HUMILIATING POSITION— 
THE DONKEY WHO WOULD BE A SPANIEL—EMILY BLACKENS A RIVAL’S 
COMPLEXION-——THE STARTLED LOVER——THE- FISH MUST BE KEPT LONGER 
IN PLAY——A PRACTICAL JOKE-——-THE NAUGHTY HUSBAND IN SPITE OF 
HIMSELF BEHAVES WITH PROPRIETY—-HOW TO CATCH A HUSBAND—-NOT 
TOO COY—A TETE-A-TETE iNTERRUPTED—THE STORY OF LOT’S WIFE 
ILLUSTRATED—A TENDER ADIEU--WHAT DOES IT MEAN 1—SUBSTANCE 
BETTER THAN SHADOW, 


Dum-Dum, lst January 185—. 

THE morning after my last ride with Lord Adair, I had another 
with him. I took the opportunity of speaking about what people would 
say, and hinted that it wouldn’t signifiy if we were engaged; but all 
he said was, that we must be careful not to let people see us another 
time. Besides, he said, it wouldn't matter, as he was going away to- 
morrow. ‘That’s just like men’s selfishness; as if it mattered what was 
said about him. A man’s never thought the worse of, however much 
he flirts, but a girl always gets abused. Besides, it keeps other men off. 
I told him this; but he replied he didn’t want to keep other men off, 
that he had perfect confidence in me, and knew I shouldn’t forget him 
when he was away. After that, of course, I didn’t say anything more, 
because I took it for granted that he considered we were engaged. I felt 
so happy, and was in such spirits, that he seemed quite delighted. He 
said I had never looked so pretty, and that it was the pleasantest ride 
he had had for a long time. That was Friday; and on Saturday 
M‘Clusky paid me a long visit. He was dressed very grandly, and looked 
pompous and nervous ; so I could see he had come to propose. I was 
determined he shouldn’t though, for Lord Adair is far better than him 
in every way ; so I sent word to tell aunt that Mr. M‘Clusky was there. 
I was very civil and affectionate to him, however, and flattered him so, 
that I am sure he thought I was the nicest and most sensible girl he had 
ever met. When he went away, I said : 

“Well, Mr. M‘Clusky, you haven’t been gallant enough to ask me 
for a dance at the ball on Monday. Perhaps you don’t want one.” 
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“Oh, Miss Emily, you know better than that: a ball without dancing 
with you, would be like haggis without a glass of whisky after it.” 

“Very well then ; I shall keep the first quadrille for you at all events, 
and if you want any more, you can ask for them there.” 

On Monday we drove into Calcutta for the Ogilvy’s ball, and a 
splendid one it was. Lord Adair, M‘Clusky, and Captain Boultbee were 
all there, and it gave me such trouble to prevent their interfering with 
each other. I soon settled Boultbee though. I flatter myself I can play 
the game of flirtation as well as any one, but still three at once in the 
same room is more than I can manage. I don’t think I should have had 
the heart to dismiss Boultbee so suddenly, but he made me angry by 
coming up when I was sitting down just at the commencement of the 
first valse—Willie had not arrived then—and saying, “ What, Miss 
Aylmer, not dancing! I really cannot allow you to miss this charming 
valse ; you must come and take a turn with me.” He said this in such 
a patronising way, and held out his arm whilst he was speaking, as if 
he was sure I should jump at the honour, that I couldn’t help shubbing 
him ; so I said: 

“Thank you, I am not going to dance this valse, but you may sit 
down and talk if you like, for I am dull, and nobody can make any 
remarks, for”—with a smile—‘you’re old’ enough to be my papa, you 
know.” 

He looked so cross at this, but he sat down all the same, and I went 
on: “Most of the gentlemen, I know, only want to flirt with me, but 
with you it’s different. You take an interest in me, I do believe, and 
I like sometimes talking with a man a good deal older than myself: 
one has a chance then of getting a little good advice ; and people don’t 
talk as if it was a young man whom one might marry.” 

“T don’t know what you mean about a young man, Miss Aylmer; 
but if it’s a joke it’s a very bad one; that’s all I can say: so I shall just 
wish you good evening.” 

I danced the first quadrille with M‘Clusky, and glad I was when it 
was over ; he did look so ridiculous. Fancy, the man had got a pair of 
shoes on, and did his steps like a dancing-master. He told me he didn’t 
think people danced as well as they used to, and that it was very absurd 
to see young men crawling about as if they had been sentenced to three 
years’ hard dancing by the Sudder.* He was charitable enough to add, 
that it was rather a shaine to find fault with the young fellows, for 
perhaps they had: not received the same advantages in their education as 
himself. It was such a relief to have Lord Adair for a partner after that 
creature. I was so provoked with him though, for he had the bad taste 
to admire that cunning little blonde, Bessy Silvertop. I can’t think what 
men see to like in blondes ; J think they are always so insipid. I began 
to be in a horrible fright for fear he should take to her instead of me— 
men are so fickle. I soon stopped him, for I said : 

* A high law court. 
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“Yes, she ts rather pretty, though I can’t say she’s my taste; no 
expression, no style, no manner, but she’s a good little thing after all. 
Isn’t it curious that in the same family you may see the sister as fair as 
possible, and the brother as black as your boot ! » Poor things, I feel quite 
sorry for them, everybody seems to look down on them so! It’s very 
unkind, but people do.” 


“You don’t mean to say that girl is a half-caste; it’s impossible ; 
I can’t believe it.” 

“You needn’t, if you don’t like. I dare say it’s all a calumny, but 
you often do see the sister fair and the brother dark. Don’t quote me 
though ; I know nothing about it, except that I believe her grandfather 
spent most of his life in the country, and she always takes the part of 
half-castes. Her mother doesn’t show any black blood, I must confess, 
but then they say it often skips a generation.” 

“Dear me ; what a pity. I really feel quite distressed to think of so 
pretty a girl having a dash of the tar brush. I was going to ask her to 
dance, but I shan’t now, for I can’t bear country breds.” 

Poor fool, he was easily duped ; but he can’t blame me, any way. I 
dare say besides, she has got some black blood in her. Lots of people 
have whom you wouldn’t suspect. At all events I didn’t say she had. 
After hearing about Bessy, Willie didn’t mention her again ; so my little 
trick succeeded. I think it was quite fair. We are both playing for the 
same stake, and I don’t see why I haven't as much right to win as she. 
They say “all’s fair in love and war,’ and if generals deceive, I think 
ladies may, Bessy would do the same to me, I dare say. Besides, I don’t 
think she would be happy with Lord Adair, or he with her ; so after all 
I am acting for both their good. I have the best right to him too, for 
he paid me attention long before he saw her. How tiresome he was that 
evening. I tried everything I could think of to please him. I laughed 
and joked, but that was no use; for he seemed rather bored. Then I 
tried being clinging and confiding, but he laughed and told me not to 
be a sentimental little goose, for it didn’t suit me. Nor more it does: 
he needn’s have told me so though. Then I took a matter-of-course 
familiar air, as if, after what he said the other day, I had a right to do so. 
I said: ‘You made me feel so happy by what you told me the other 
day, Willie,” and I looked up tenderly at him, and then looked down. 

“ What did I say? I don’t recollect.” 

“Oh, Willie! Don’t you remember you said that you had perfeet 
confidence in me, and knew I shouldn’t forget you when you were away. 
I felt so pleased at it, and now to think you have forgotten it ; oh, 1 am 
so vexed !” 

Here I pretended to look quite unhappy. He wouldn’t take any 
notice of that, but only replied : 

“ Well, what’s the matter? I meant what I said, and I mean it now. 
I have perfect confidence in your preferring my society ut present, and 
1 don’t think you will forget me ut all.” 
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He gave a rather sarcastic laugh ; so I saw that I must be careful 
and not push him too hard, or he would take fright and be off. That 
wouldn’t do at all; for I mean to keep him and M‘Clusky dangling to 
me, like charms on a watch chain, till I see which it’s to be. I therefore 
went on quite another plan, and let him lead the conversation, and make 
as much or as little love to me as he chose. When he saw this, he 
seemed quite relieved, and began to laugh, chaff, and flirt like his own 
dear naughty self. We danced a good many dances together, and in 
one of them he pointed out a Major Filmer, whose wife I know a little, 
and said: _ 

“T have got a capital plan in my head, Emily, for playing that fellow 
a famous trick ; but I can’t do it without you help me.” 

“Oh, do tell me, Pll help you; for I do enjoy a joke, when it’s not 
against myself.” 

“Well then, Major Filmer, who is old enough to be his wife’s 
father—or grandmother I might say, for he’s a regular old woman— 
is awfully jealous of her, yet he doesn’t mind a bit carrying on with that 
silly ‘little Mrs. Anderson’—the pale washed-out looking woman over 
there in the pink dress and curls. Not that her husband is likely to have 
any reason to be jealous, for Filmer is an old muff, and wouldn’t do any- 
thing wrong for the world ; but he likes to be talked about, to be called 
a ‘naughty man, and ‘a dangerous dog,’ and that sort of thing. Mrs. 
Filmer, who, by the bye, I think rather a fine woman”—(if a woman is 
big and tall, with a large nose and a plump figure, men always call her 
fine, the stupids)—“ only married Filmer for his money, and as long as 
he leaves her alone, dvesn’t care how much he plays at going to the devil. 
She’s very spoony on young Beattie of the Body Guard, who’s talking 
to her half the evening at every ball in Calcutta whenever Filmer isn’t 
watching them. Now, you saw that dark verandah opening out of that 
side room on the right as you come in. I will go and tell Filmer ina 
mysterious way—watching of course for an opportunity when he’s not 
with Mrs, Anderson—that a lady—giving him a wink, and saying I dare 
say you can guess who—is waiting for him in the verandah. He'll not 
suspect anything, I know, because Mr. Anderson is here to-night, and 
he daren’t flirt openly with Mrs. Anderson when her husband is pre- 
sent. As soon as I have done this, you go and slip a little chit* into 
Mrs. Filmer’s hand. I'll write the chit in a feigned hand, and put in it: 
‘Come to the verandah, dearest. I want to speak to you particularly ;’ 
then we'll go and watch the meeting. It will be a capital bit of cross 
purposes, and crooked answers.” 

“Oh, what fun! Make haste and write the chit, and tell me by rub- 
bing your chin with your hand, when we are to do it. How charming it 
will be, to be sure.” 

He went and got the chit ready, and a little while after, just as a 
quadrille was being finished, I saw him put his hand to his chin; so I 

* Anglo-Indian for letter. 
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went up to Mrs. Filmer—young Beattie wasn’t in the room at the time— 
and slipping the chit into her hand as | passed her in the crowd, went off 
before she could see who had given it her. She went on one side to look 
at it, and then putting it in her bosom, began to stroll off as if she was 
going nowhere particular. I knew where she was going though, and 
Willie came up, and we followed her. Oh, how I did laugh. We hid 
ourselves behind a curtain, just at the corner of another window opening 
into the verandah, which was as dark as possible. We could see old 
Filmer—at least we could see a figure, which we knew was him waiting 
inacorner. The next minute in came Mrs. Filmer, and rushing up to 
him, she said : 

“‘ Dear Henry, what do you want to speak to me about? Iam quite 
frightened for fear my old goose should find us out.” 

Now Beattie’s name is Henry, while old Filmer’s is Jacob. He was 
so startled, that he said : 

“Why, Emma,”—Mrs. Anderson’s name’s Emma—‘ why, what the 
devil is this, Mrs. Filmer? what do you mean by calling me your goose ? 
and who did you come to see, madam?” Husbands always seem to call 
their wives madam when they are in a rage with them. 

“And who did you come to see, sir? I should like to know; and 
how dare you reproach me. Go to your Zmma; I’m sure I should be 
delighted if she’d take you off my hands altogether. She doesn’t know 
you as well as I do, or I'm sure she wouldn’t. You're a pretty person 
to marry a young wife, and then go making appointments with a lot 
of trumpery Emmas: you ought to be ashamed of yourself, you silly 
old man.” 

“Silly old man, indeed! Don’t talk nonsense, madam. I think the 
silliest thing I ever did was to marry a flighty, giddy woman like your- 
self, who doesn’t seem to care about her husband’s good name or her 
own either. But what did you come here for, I want to know? To meet 
that fellow Beattie, I suppose ; but you see he’s got more sense than to 
come dangling after a painted creature like you.” 

“ Painted, indeed! I like that; a man who’s made up from top to 
toe, and whose clothes are the only real thing about him. I would pull 
your hair for you, you wretch ; only being a wig it wouldn’t come off. 
If you want to know who I came to meet, I’ll tell you. I did come to 
see Mr. Beattie, to ask him to watch and find out if there was anything 
in the reports everybody tells me about you and that woman. I don’t 
believe them though, for you go nibbling at a woman’s reputation, but 
you haven’t the spirit to run off with her. I wish you would, you 
half-and-half old sinner.” 

When it came to this, W'llie, who had been shaking with laughter, 
and had been cramming his handkerchief in his mouth to prevent his 
being discovered, burst out into such a fit, that the Filmers heard him, 
and hurried off into the dancing-room. As soon as they were gone, we 
followed. 
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Of course we told everybody what we kad seen, but kept the part 
we had in it a secret. How every one did laugh! The unfortunate 
people were the talk of Calcutta for a week after. 

But I have nearly forgotten M‘Clusky all this time. We had several 
dances together, and I played off Lord Adair against him so, that he got 
quite ferocious, and said he didn’t wish to hear that puppy’s name men- 
tioned again. It was a capital dodge this, for a man is never so much in 
love with you as when he’s jealous. He often finds out for the first time 
that he cares about you, when he fancies he’s going to lose you. Beside 
M‘Clusky, like most of his sex, cares more for what other people think of 
you, than for what you actually are. I must get him to propose soon, I 
think ; though if Willie doesn’t come forward, I shall be left in the lurch 
by both. M‘Clusky won’t want much pressing. I have only to let him 
see that his vanity won’t be hurt by a refusal, and he'll pop at once. It’s 
just this vanity which prevents so many men proposing who are dying to 
do it. Hide your hand as much as you please as long as you are in doubt ; 
but as soon as you have made up your mind, let your opponent get as 
good a sly peep as you can give him. Whether it’s a wish to keep power 
in their hands up to the last moment, a love of teasing, or some old 
fiddle-dee story about maidenly reserve they have learnt from their grand- 
mothers, I don’t know ; but I’m sure girls make a great mistake in not 
letting a corner of their minds appear at the proper moment. Of course 
they must take care that the lover is in a helpless state of spooneyism, 
or they would make a mess of it. When a man is in that state he 
must either pop, or take refuge in poetry or dissipation. Naturally he 
“prefers the popping, for holding back is often supposed to be the result 
of a secret rejection. 

Towards the end of the evening, I saw Willie talking to that odious 
Mrs. Leslie. I felt so angry I could have slapped her. I wouldn’t show 
it though, and went up smiling to her, pretending to be so affectionate, 
and so glad to see her. She knew as well as possible what I was at, 
the artful creature! and tried to snub me; but I wouldn’t be snubbed, 
and the colder she was, the more loving I became. I did what I 
wanted ; I quite spoilt their flirtation, and at last carried Willie off in 
triumph to get me a cup of tea. When we got into the refreshment 
room, I said : 

“You mustn't be angry, but I couldn’t bear to see you flirting 
with that woman. Please don’t scold me. I felt so wretched I couldn't 
help it.” 

I gave him such a pleading look, and he felt so flattered at the idea 
of having made me jealous, that he was more affectionate than he had 
been all the evening. 

As we were going into supper a most absurd thing happened Lady 
Arabella Martinet, daughter of the Marquis of Longspeech, and wife of 
an officer in a Queen's regiment, just come to the country, having been 
generally in the habit of going out first at parties in England, without 
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thinking, went before Mrs. Chutnee Sudder, a very high civilian’s wife. 
The latter, who is very fat and pompous, got so angry, and pushing her- 
self in front of Lady Arabella, said in a loud voice : 

“What presumption! Official rank takes precedence here, Lady 
Arabella. You're not at St. James’s now.” 

“So I perceive,” said Lady Arabella, with just a bit of a sneer, draw- 
ing back and making a low curtsey. 

All the civilians and their wives were very angry with Lady 
Arabella, and said it was very forward of her, but the officers swore she 
was quite right, and that Mrs. Chutnee Sudder was a vulgar old frump. 

When we went away, M‘Clusky came to hand me to the carriage. 
Willie hurried up just as M‘Clusky had taken my arm. I shrugged my 
shoulders, as much as to say, “ Why didn’t you come sooner?” and fancy 
what he did. He threw his own handkerchief on the floor about a 
couple of yards behind M‘Clusky, and then said: “ Why, M‘Clusky, you 
have dropped your handkerchief. M‘Clusky let go my arm, and turned 
round to pick it up, and Willie seized hold of me and hurried me off, 
saying, as if in answer to aunt, who was in front, but hadn’t uttered a 
word: “ All right, we’re coming as fast as we can.” 

How sulky M‘Clusky was, though I did whisper to him: “What a 
shame! Why did you let him play you such a trick ?” 

I really think, after all, Willie loves me. He gave me such a squeeze 
when he wished me good-bye, and said, “ Don’t be jealous of Mrs. Leslie, 
Emily ; you're worth twenty of her.” Oh dear, I wonder whether he 
will propose after all! My goodness, why can’t he make up his mind! 
A tender squeeze is all well enough, and it’s very nice to be called 
Emily by a handsome young Lord, but I’d much rather he’d give me a 
ring, and I’d sooner hear other people call me Lady Adair. 





(To be continued.) 


THE TIMES OF SHAKESPEARE AND SOME OF 
HIS INTIMATES. 


Just at the present time, when our Shakespearian sympathies are 
freshly revived by the approaching Tercentenary of our great poet's 
birth, it would appear not amiss to gather together a few shadowy 
records of the sort of life that surrounded him—the kind of associates 
to whom the sight of his glorious brow, and serene eyes, the sound of 
his mellow and resonant voice, came pleasantly yet familiarly as their 
daily bread. 

Let us transport ourselves to London of the olden time, whither 
Shakespeare went in 1587, in his twenty-third year, and where he re- 
mained for twenty-five years ; gaining wealth and honour, distinguished 
by the} highest in the land, and known among his fellows by the affec- 
tionate title of “gentle” Shakespeare. We return to the days of gilt 
rapiers, and roses on the shoes, of ruff and farthingale, of peaked beards 
and slashed hosen—to days when forks were a novelty, and tobacco- 
smoking the latest caprice of fashion. Forget for the moment black 
coats, peg-top trousers, and chimney-pot tiles, and people the old streets 
with crowds of gallants.in motley rustling silks, shining with iris 
colours, and matching so well the gay bonnet-feathers and ribbons and 
the jewels in the ear. Mix in the mob a sprinkling of leather-jerkined 
apprentices, soberly-clad citizens with flat caps, players in faded satin, 
sturdy water-carriers, and noisy shop-keepers calling out “ What do you 
lack?” all day long at their doors, or beneath their gabled pent-houses. 

Strain our imaginations as much as we will, it is difficult to form a 
conception, at once accurate and comprehensive, of the towns of the 
Elizabethan period. Old London, above all, with its walls and gates ; 
its involved, narrow, and crooked streets, traversed by plumed and 
ponderous coaches, that must have looked not unlike our hearses, only 
gilt and painted ; the overhanging gables of the houses that left but 
a small slip of sky to gaze at; the shops hung thick with signs; the 
throng of itinerant salesmen, charcoal sellers, buyers of old lace, vendors 
of hot peas, and Irish apple-mongers ; the open stalls piled with rapiers 
and targets, Italian armour and poignards, silk points, ruffs, and feathers, 
roses for shoes, scarves, and a thousand other articles of decoration ; 
destined to moulder in quiet country vaults, or to be treasured here 
and there, with wrong dates attached to them, in the wardrobes of old 
show-mansions. Then the Thames, with waves (perhaps pellucid then) 
covered with thousands of watermen with their boats, and at once 
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sheltered by palaces and shaded by trees. Its bridge, old London bridge, 
is lined with quaint old houses—with gable-ends, platform roofs, and 
small gardens with arbours. The sober citizens regard their bridge as 
one of the wonders of the world; and exult rather than mourn over 
the occasional spectacle of as many as thirty heads at atime of priests 
and rebels impaled on the gate-house spikes. 

A country visitor of that day would be carried to the bear-garden in 
Southwark, introduced to the gallants at the ordinary, and jostled among 
the jugglers and showmen of the City Fairs. He would peep into the 
alchemist’s smoky laboratory, or the dim study of the astrologer—glance 
askance at the filthy London prisons, and listen to tales, both tragic and 
comic, of the atrocities and knaveries of their numerous inmates ; and 
about three o’clock in the afternoon would step into the theatre—either 
the “Globe” across the river, or the theatre at Shoreditch. 

In the days which we are attempting to recal, manners are stately, 
and costumes picturesque. The amusements of “a man about town” 
are not rat-killing, billiards, the “ring,” and the opera; but tilting at 
“the ring and the glove” in the tilt-yard, frequenting the ordinary and 
the play. In the country, for fox-hunting is substituted hawking. The 
fashionable foreign language is Italian, not French; Venice, not Paris, 
being the favourite continental place of resort. There is no West End 
of London—nor West End exclusiveness. The gay gallant who in the 
morning consorts with citizens in Finsbury or Moorfields, may at night 
be seen stepping “a canary” at Whitehall. Paul’s—not Hyde Park—is 
the great daily.promenade. The Strand is the noblemen’s quarter. 

At three the theatres open, and the gallant hurries off from the 
ordinary to see Shakespeare’s friend, the celebrated tragedian Burbage, 
play Richard the Third. He pays his shilling, and goes into the “lord’s 
room” or stage box—or hiring a stool for sixpence, sits upon the stage 
itself and smokes or plays at “ primero” till the three trumpets announce 
the advent of the prologue. He has two or three sorts of tobacco, and 
lights, which he will hand to his friends on the point of his sword. If 
fond of the drama, he stays two hours, till Kempe has sung the last 
verse of his jig. A few years earlier he would have seen the comedian 
Tarleton, an odd, smiling fellow, often met with at fairs in russet coat 
and buttoned cap, standing on one toe as he blows the pipe and beats 
the tabor. He is celebrated as Touchstone ; and was Shakespeare’s jester. 

Burbage, Kempe, Tarleton—these were three notable contemporaries 
of Shakespeare. Their names were oftener in men’s mouths than those 
of Burleigh or Walsingham ; their accents enchained more attentive 
ears than did the glorious poetry of Edmund Spenser. Richard Burbage 
was, like Shakespeare himself, a Warwickshire man, and a colleague of 
the great dramatist, both on the boards and in the management of the 
Globe Theatre. He acted nearly all the principal characters in his 
friend’s plays, and is thus lamented in a contemporary elegy upon his 
death : ' 
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‘« No more young Hamlet, though but scant of breath, 
Shall cry ‘ Revenge !’ for his dear Father's death : 
Poor Romeo never more shall tears beget 
For Juliet’s love and cruel Capulet : 

Harry shall not be seen as King or Prince ;— 

They died with thee, dear Dick, and not long since. 
Edward shall lack a representative ; 

And Crookback, as befits, shall cease to live. 
Tyrant Macbeth, with unwash’d bloody hand, 

We vainly now may hope to understand. 

Brutus and Marcius henceforth must be dumb, 

For ne’er thy like upon the stage shall come 

To charm the faculty of ears and eyes, 

Unless we would command the dead to rise.” 


The epitaph placed over Burbage, as given in one of the Ashmolean 
MSS., is one of the shortest and most expressive that was ever penned. 
It simply consists of the old familiar stage direction, “ Exit Burbage.” 

Tarlctan was, however, the earliest of this famous trio of players. He 
was a reckless, roaring blade, who made faces and uttered gibes on every 
opportunity. He was advanced to the service of Queen Elizabeth, as 
Groom of her Majesty’s Chamber, being in fact her jester. Old Fuller 
says of him: “Our Tarleton was master of his faculty. When Queen 
Elizabeth was serious, I dare not say sullen and out of humour, he could 
undumpish her at his pleasure. Her highest favourites would in some 
cases go to Tarleton before they would go to the Queen, and he was their 
usher; to prepare their advantageous access to her. . . . He cured her 
melancholy better than all of her physicians. Much of his merriment 
lay in his very looks and actions.” 

The last assertion is endorsed by what was said of him on the stage : 

‘¢ So Tarleton, when his head was only seen 
The Tire-house door and Tapestrie between, 
Set all the multitude in such a laughter, 

They could not hold for scarce an hour after.” 


Tarleton’s “jigs” were humorous metrical compositions, sung generally 
by the clown after the play was over. He occasionally danced to them, 
and was accompanied by the pipe and tabor. This famous jester, like 
Grimaldi, was an exceedingly ugly man, having a flat nose and a squint, 
which exposed him to many a taunting gibe. But as an old playwright 
says of him, “the jfinenesse was within, and to every jester he gave as 
good as he got.” He was a great master of fence, and won many a match 
at sword-play. He was also an author of ballads, jests, and interludes. 
A couplet more famous than wise is attributed to him : 


“The King of France, with 40,000 men, 
Went up the hill, and soon came down again.” 


William Kempe was the successor of Tarleton in the popular character 
of public buffoon. He was the original performer of Dogberry in 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” and of Peter in “Romeo and Juliet.” 
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His “ Merriment of the Wise Men of Gotham” contributed to make his 
reputation as great as was that of Grimaldi, or the elder Matthews in later 
days. Much of his wit and humour must have been improvised at the 
time of performance ; for there is nothing very sprightly in the text of 
the “ Wise Men,” as handed down to us. He appears to have been very 
successful in some of his jigs, and to have performed,some extraordinary 
feats of agility. 

Shakespeare himself was a respectable player, and took the parts of 
old men, such as Adam in his own play of “As You Like It;” anda 
class of character called by the French “ Ze pre noble.” He evidently 
disliked the occupation, however, as we gather from one of his most 
remarkable sonnets : 

‘*Oh! for my sake, do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty Goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds.” 


The poet’s face, as handed down to us, presents a singular calm and 
elevation of expression, especially when we consider how fierce were the 
conflicts, how terrible the attributes, of some of the creatures to which his 
imagination gave birth. Did the woes of Lear and his dear Cordelia 
leave no mark of anguish on the placid brow of their author? The 
creation of Lady Macbeth,—the conception of that dark hour when all 
the pulses of her guilty conscience beat so loud that she heard noises 
when all around was still,—did jthis laboured yet most human horror 
leave no trace of dread on that tranquil face? The fearful passions of 
Othello and Iago, the awful questionings of Hamlet, the piercing sorrows 
of Romeo,—did all these issue from} the portals of ‘that noble palace of 
thought without ruffling its outward aspect? If so, it is indeed a thing 
to marvel at, and a test of the power of genius which any can apply who 
have experienced any of the emotions so wonderfully portrayed by the 
great dramatist, or have known the effects which such feelings produce 
upon the human countenance. We feel it difficult to divest ourselves of 
the idea, that could any inferior mind have arrived at the conception of 
even one of the more passionate heroes of Shakespeare’s tragedies, the 
strife within must have been like the rending of oaks, or the blasting 
of mountainous rocks; or that, as in the case of Frankenstein and his 
monster, the creator must have grown terrified at his own creation. 

In our reminiscences of Shakespeare’s intimates, it would not be 
fitting that we ‘should proceed far without recalling the memorable 
shade of “rare” Ben Jonson—a man so worthy to be the friend of 
England’s dramatist, yet possessing so different an idiosyncrasy. This 
stalwart Briton and true poet passed his earlier youth as a bricklayer, 
traces of which uncongenial servitude he ever afterwards showed in his 
rough scarred face. He became, however, a soldier; killed a man in 
a duel, and thus incurred the penalty of death,—awaited the coming of 
his mother with a dose of poison as a way of escape from the ignominy 
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of the scaffold,—suddenly turned Roman Catholic, and as impetuously 
returned to his old faith of Protestant,—and wrote some of the sweetest 
songs, the most stately dramas, the finest satires, of his own or any other 
aye. The warmth of his friendships was as memorable as the intensity 
of his hatreds. He reverenced old Camden, who had been his master at 
Westminster School, and to whom, he said, ‘“‘he owed all he was in arts, 
and all he knew.” Of Shakespeare he says, “I loved the man, and do 
honour to his memory on this side idolatry as much as any can.” 

Rare Ben was a great frequenter of taverns, and the founder of the 
Apollo Club, which met at the old “ Devil” Tavern, between Temple Gates 
and Temple Bar. Giiford describes the room in which the club met as 
large and lofty, and furnished with a gallery for music. Over the door 
was placed a bust of the poet-founder ; underneath which were inscribed 
in gold letters on a black ground, his own verses of welcome to the comer. 
Within the room were hung up the laws of the club, the celebrated 
“ Loyes convivials,” drawn up by Jonson himself, for the guidance of all 
moderate imbibers of the “true Pheebian liquors.” The “Mermaid” in 
Friday Street, Cheapside, was the meeting-place of the club founded by 
Sir Walter Raleigh ; and the scene of those “wit combats” between 
Jonson, Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, and others, of which worthy 
Fuller speaks. 

But conviviality stands a man in poor stead when he grows old ; 
and gifted Ben passed his latter days in something like misery. Robert 
Greene, a dramatist of some forty years before, in a tract quaintly entitled, 
“A Groat’s Worth of Wit bought with a Million of Repentance,” gives a 
deeply pathetic picture of the ending of that manner of life which these 
mad gallants heedlessly followed: “ Delight not,” he says, “as I have 
done, in irreligious oaths ; despise drunkenness, fly lust, abhor those loose 
epicures whose loose life hath made religion loathsome in your ears ; and 
when they soothe you with terms of mastership, remember Robert Greene 
(whom they have often flattered) perishes for want of comfort. Remember, 
gentlemen, your lives are like so many light tapers that are with care 
delivered to all of you to maintain; these with wind-puffed wrath 
may be extinguished, with drunkenness put out, with negligence let fall. 
The fire of my light is now at the last snuff. My hand is tired, and I 
forced to leave where I would begin. Desirous that you should live, 
though himself be dying, Rospert GREENE.” 

George Chapman was one of the more fortunate contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. He was well-born, well-educated, royally patronized, and 
nobly supplied with friends in the persons of Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, and others. He was temperate and pious, and preserved in his 
conduct, it is said, “the true dignity of poetry,” which he compared to 
“the flower of the sun, that disdains to open its leaves to the eye of a 
smoking taper.” He died at the venerable age of seventy-nine, leaving 
behind him, as his greatest work, the most poetical and characteristic 
translation of Homer that our language has yet produced. 
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Dekker, a great favourite with Hazlitt, was a very voluminous writer, 
who could be tender and simple in happy moments of inspiration, but 
whose misfortunes and irregularities embittered his spirit. His quarrel 
with Ben Jonson is the most remarkable feature of his history. For 
three years he was in the King’s Bench Prison ; and the arrogant nature 
ascribed to him by his enemy Jonson seems to have been pretty well 
subdued when he wrote that oft-quoted line : 

‘¢We ne’er are angels till our passions die.” 

Webster, the terrible and gloomy, the author of “The Duchess of 
Malfi,” “The White Devil,” and kindred pieces, is even less known 
than the rest of his confraternity. He was not nice in speaking his 
mind to those who displeased him ; and his dedication to a play of his 
that had not been well received on the stage seems to contain a hit tor 
some of us: “Most of the people,” he says, “that come to the play- 
house resemble those ignorant apes who, visiting stationery shops, their 
use is not to inquire for good books, but new books.” 

Joshua Sylvester, another of Shakespeare's friends, was the translator 
of Du Bartas’ “ Divine Weekes,” and the author of a very remarkable 
little poem called “The Soul’s Errand.” How this personage could look 
the magnificent Raleigh in the face after writing his pamphlet against 
tobacco, it is impossible to say. The first smoker in England must have 
compassionated the man who could indite such an essay as that entitled : 
“Tobacco battered and the pipes shattered about their ears that idly 
idolise so base and barbarous a weed, or at least (here Joshua seems to 
have had a little compunction) or at leastwise overlove so loathsome a 
vanitie, by a volley of hot shot thundered from Mount Helicon.” 

But we are lingering too long over this shadowy page of a volume 
too rarely opened in these busy breathless days. We will bid farewell to. 
this goodly company of ghosts; bearing away with us, be it hoped, an 
impression of their power of intellect and fervour of imagination that 
will lead us to a closer acquaintance with the best part of those works 
which they have left to us and to our posterity,—a splendid legacy, the 
value of which will not perish while the English language remains. Their 
lives were often faulty and unhappy, but their writings are immortal. 
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_——_— 


GLANCING over some of the pages of our note-book, we were forcibly 
reminded of the saying of the wise man: “The thing which hath been, 
it is that which shall be, and there is no new thing under the sun ;” and 
yet that same note-book contains nothing within it which is not purely 
literary. Speaking of literary plagiarisms, or seeming plagiarisms, it 
would be well to bear in mind that no mean authority in such matters 
has put such sentences as the following on record: “The world does not 
need new thoughts so much as it needs that old thoughts be re-cast ;” 
again: “The artist is not required to create his own materials ;” and 
finally, speaking of poetry: “Absolute novelty of idea is felt as a dis- 
turbance, because it is devoid of the sweetness of acquaintanceship and 
association. Absolute novelty, even if it could be procured, the reader 
does not care about: what delights him is the setting of a familiar 
thought in a new light, the discovery of subtle links and relationships 
existing between things with which he is acquainted, but which he 
was in the habit of considering disconnected and remote.” Allowing such 
sentences to have their weight, but only their due and reasonable weight, 
we proceed to produce an instance or two of remarkable coincidences of 
thought and expression. 

In Pope we find much of this “sweetness of acquaintanceship,” and 
it is somewhat remarkable that two, at any rate, of his best known lines 
have nothing of the “absolute novelty” of our author. Thus: 


** The proper study of mankind is man,” 
was said before in language (old French) not at all dissimilar. In Charon 
occurs : 
** La vraye science et la vray etude de l’homme c’est l'homme.” 
The equally well known lines : 
** Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
was not expressed before Pope, so far as we have been able to trace’; but 
Shakespeare said something unusually like it when he wrote : 
‘* For wrens make wing where eagles dare not perch.” 

Campbell’s line, “ Like angel-visits few, and far between,” is closely 

copied from Blair, for in his “Grave” occurs the following : 


** Like an ill-used ghost 
Not to return ; or if it did, its visits, 
Like those of angels, short and fair between.” 


In the above we have an instance of a series of appropriations, for 
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beth Campbell and Blair have evidently derived their inspiration from 
Norris, who wrote prior to either : 


‘¢ But those who soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong, 
Like Angels’ visits, short and bright, 
Mortality’s too weak to bear them long.” 


This was evidently a favourite theme with Norris, for again in his 
“ Miscellanies,” stanza 10, p. 10, 1692 edition, we have the following : 
** No wonder such a noble mind 
Her way to heaven so soon could find : 
Angels, as ’tis but seldom they appear, 
So neither do they make long stay ; 
They do but visit and away.” 
The following couplet we have seen ascribed to Butler more than 
once, but nothing like it occurs in “ Hudibras :” 


‘* For he that fights and runs away, 
Willi live to fight another day.” 

If Butler has given it elsewhere, he must either have taken it from a 
small copy of poems written by Sir John Mennis in the reign of Charles 
the Second ; or one, or both must have copied it from Demosthenes. 

To pass to the subject of mis-quotations, we have to remark that 
certainly no book suffers more in this respect than the Bible, even in the 


hands of its professed teachers and expounders. 

In an important religious work, the writer quotes St. Paul as saying 
that “ Cleanliness is next to godliness,” and we have often heard the say- 
ing given as if so derived, but it is an egregious as well as a common 
error. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews certainly does write 
“Let us. draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having 
our heart sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with 
pure water,” and the moral proverbial saying has doubtless been derived 
therefrom ; for in every clear language, a pure conscience, a necessary 
condition to godliness is immediately followed by an injunction to 
cleanliness. 

The following mis-quotation is so common, that nothing but a resort 
to a concordance will convince some people that “In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread,” is a mistaken rendering of the passage in 
Genesis which gives “Sweat of thy face.” In Wickcliffe’s Bible, the 
words are ‘‘Swoot of thy cheer” (face). 

The Kstablished clergy in England are usually correct in the quota- 
tions they make from Scripture, though on one occasion we doubted much 
whether the prophet Isaiah had ever said (according to a worthy clergy- 
man) that “A nation should be born in a day.” On consulting the 
sacred records we found the only foundation for such a statement was 
in the form of a question asked: by the prophet: “Shall the earth be 
made to bring forth in one day? or shall a nation be born at once ?”— 
something widely different. 
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“ He who runs may read,” is constantly quoted as from the Scriptures, 
though no such passage is to be found there. Different constructions 
are put upon the passage in Habbakuk, from which the expression is 
doubtless taken. ‘ Write the vision,” says the prophet, “and make it 
plain upon tables that he may run that readeth it.” It means, says one, 
that every one reading the vision should be alarmed by it ; and should fly 
from the impending calamity. On the other hand, Archbishop Newcome 
simply explains it thus: “ Let the characters be so legible that one who 
hastily passeth on may read them.” And so would seem to think the 
poet Cowper—Triccinium, v. 80: 

‘* But truth on which depends our main concerns, 
That ’tis our shame and misery not to learn, 
Shines by the side of every path we tread, 

With such @ lustre, he who runs nay read.” 

Many more specimens ef mis-ouotations, of perhaps a less important 
character, might be mentioned; but we have given sufficient for our 
purpose. We would not have the best of all books less quoted: only 
we should like to see it done more uniformly correctly. 

To lie at the catch. Many readerseof Bunyan’s beautiful allegory, 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” may have beer puzzled to know the meaning 
of the above phrase, which the author more than once makes use of in 
that grand old book. For example, Talkative says in one place: “ You lie 
at the catch, I perceive ;” to which Faithful replies: “No, not I; I am 
only for setting things right.” Again, in the same conversation, Faithful 
says: “ You lie at the catch again ; this is not for edification.” In the 
“ Jerusalem Sinner Saved,” Bunyan explains his meaning, and it would 
seem to refer to such as are living in sin, but yet who expect to be saved 
by grace like the rest. “Of this sort,” says Bunyan, “are they that build 
up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with iniquity; that judge for 
reward ; and teach for hire ; and divine for money ; and still lean upon 
the Lord. This is doing things with a high hand against the Lord, and 
a taking Him as it were at the catch.” 

Words printed in Italics in the Bible, are generally known to be 
inserted English words used by the translators to perfect the sense of 
the passage. Dr. Myles Smith, one of the appointed revisers of the 
authorized yersion, published in 1611, gave the following reason for 
their use, in his Preface to the First Edition, which is interesting, and 
may be new to many readers: “Moreover, whereas the necessity of 
the sentence required anything to be added (for such is the grace and 
propriety of the Hebrew and Greek tongues that it cannot, but either by 
circumlocution, or by adding the verb or some word, be understood by 
them that are not well practised therein), we have put it in the text 
with another kind of letter, that it may be easily discerned from the 
common letters” (spelling modernized). 

Truth is that which a man troweth, is a definition given by Horne 
Tooke in his “ Diversions of Purley.” It is there stated that truth is the 
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third person singular of the indicative trow. It was formerly written 
troweth, trowth, troth, and it means that which one troweth, ie., 
thinketh or firmly believeth. Dr. Trench, in speaking of “ Diversions of 
Purley,” in his “Study of Words,” says it is a “treasure” of philological 
information, but contains many absurd attempts to base moral con- 
clusions on the foundations of etymology.” Without doubt the above 
instance is an example of the meaning of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
and he may have had it in his mind when he wrote of the “ Diversions.” 
Dugald Stewart, in his “Philosophical Essays,” observes, with respect to 
the principles involved in all such speculations, of which Horne Tooke’s 
book is full, that “if it were admitted as sound, it would completely 
undermine the foundations both of logic and of ethics.” 

A skeleton in every house, is a saying the archeology of which was a 
mystery to us till it was cleared up a few years since by a writer in * Notes 
and Queries,” who supplied the information, that it was derived from an 
Italian story, which was translated some years ago in the “Italian Tales 
of Humour, Gallantry, anc Romance, with Illustrations by Cruikshanks.” 

An Iliad in a nut-shell, is more historic than many people suppose. 
Pliny, on the authority of Cicero, tells us that the Iliad was really copied 
in so small a hand that the whole work was crammed into a walnut 
shell! Of English writers, Currer Bell wrote her manuscripts in the 
most infinitessimal handwriting. Thackeray, of whom she expressed 
such high admiration, was likewise an adept at the art. Many readers 
would notice the account that et the last réwnion, at which he was pre 
sent with the Punch staff, Thackeray, whose specialité was well known, 
wrote the Lord’s prayer, in full, on a piece of paper no Jarger than a 
fourpenny bit ! 

Writing of Mr. Thackeray, we are induced to close with an extract, 
which years ago we copied into our note-book from that excellent 
book of his on “English Humourists.” We thought it so true and 
exquisitely beautiful then. How much more beautiful now that he has 
left us! “The humourous writer professes to awaken and direct your 
love, your pity, your kindness—your scorn for untruth, pretension, impos- 
ture—your tenderness for the weak, the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. 
To the best of his means and ability, he comments on all the ordinary 
actious and passions of life almost. He takes upon himself to be the 
week-day preacher, so to speak. Accordingly, as he finds and speaks 
and feels the truth best, we regard him, esteem him, sometimes love 
him. And as his business is to mark other people’s lives and pecu- 
liarities, we moralize upon his life when he is gone—and yesterday's 
preacher becomes the text for to-day’s sermon.” 


W. L. 








Current Aistory of Literary and 
Scientific Events. 


JANUARY Ist, 1864.—Fripay. 


“ Quarterly Journal of Science,” No. 1, price 5s., issued ; published by Messrs. 
Churchill. 

“* The Events of the Month,” No. 1, price 6d. ; published by Messrs. Mosley, Pater- 
noster Row. Notwithstanding the mass of materials supplied by the month’s 
events, the Editor’s plan includes essays and tales, 

The Glasgow Choral Union gave a morning and evening performance of sacred and 
selected music—opening the New Year with sweet and joyful sounds. 

“The Medical Mirror.” —¥irst number of this monthly, professional Journal issued. 

Chloroform.—The experiments of a French doctor have led to this result: that 
brandy and rum are the best and effectual antidotes to chloroform. 


JANUARY 2pD.—SATURDAY. 


Fresh Water from Salt.—The scientific fact that frozen sea water, on melting, yields 
only fresh water, is about to be turned to account, to detect adulteration in wine 
and other liquids by a process of congelation. 

Where the Money Goes.—Fifty tons of gold,and some two thousand tons.of silver were 


exported to the East last year, carried there by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company. 


JANUARY 38p.—SUNDAY. 


JANUARY 4TH.—Monpay. 


Institute of British Architects, —Examination and discussion on the Drawings which 
obtained lately the Royal Academy Prizes, Discussion on the Improvements 
in Paris. 

City Streets.—Professor Donaldson, in conjunction with a few other esteemed archi- 
tects, prepare a petition to Government to consider, firstly, what would be the 
best arrangement of our London streets ; next, to determine by such pre-decided 
standard which of the various plans, for railways and road improvements, should 
be opposed or sanctioned. 

The Old Kent Road.—The Board of Works, in their attempt to simplify street names 
and numbers, has carried the figures already as high as No. 808. Thus the Old 
Kent Road, like Moses’ serpent, has swallowed up the lesser Places, Terraces, 
Rows, and Buildings, which heretofore asserted their individuality in the 
neighbourhood. 

White Ants.—At this evening’s meeting of the Entomological Society, a circular was 
read from the Governor of St. Helena respecting the destruction of house property 
by white ants, accidentally introduced from New Guinea some twenty years 
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since. The insects’ ravages are so extensive that houses are ruined and rendered 
unsafe for habitation. A very interesting discussion ensued, in which the 
speakers agreed that the remedy was in steeping the timber (and this by 
hydraulic pressure), in quick lime solution or creosote. Other subjects were 
noticed, and several coloured microscopic drawings examined. 
















JANUARY 51TH.—TURSDAY. 


Oliver Goldsmith.—Mr. Foley’s statue uncovered and inaugurated before Trinity 
College, Dublin, by Lord Carlisle and other eminent men. The Lord-Lieutenant 
seems to find happiness in making ‘‘ happy” speeches, and his address on this 
occasion was in his happiest vein. 

Shakespeare's Memorial.—The following gentlemen have been named to consider the 
best sites in London for the proposed memorial: The Duke of Manchester, the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, the Attorney-General, Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. 
Tite, and the Lord Mayor. We suppose the Public will have a voice and vote on 
this Committee, and, thanks to the Press, every eligible site will have ‘‘ clever 
counsel” to plead its claims. The decision will be important. 

Anthropological Society.—Annual general meeting. Dr. J. Hunt re-elected President. 

The Report of the Society’s establishment and progress was highly satisfactory. 





















JANUARY 6TH.— WEDNESDAY. 


Royal Guards.—These, which have lingered about our Theatres, Picture Exhibitions, 
and British Museum a long time after they were needed, are now removed, and 
the Police substituted as the proper guardians of order. Mr. Halliwell’s ridicule 
of this old custom may have been instrumental in the Guards’ dismissal. 

The Princess of Wales in Marble.—Our eminent countryman in Rome, Mr. Gibson, 
has executed an admirable bust of Her Royal Highness. Three copies were 
ordered by the Prince, one of which has arrived in England ; the second attracts 
much notice in the sculptor’s studio. 

Geological Society.—Election of Foreign Correspondents, and papers read on geolo- 
gical changes in Somerset, and their evidences as to the existence of man and 

some of the extinct mammalia—on the Red Crag in Suffolk and Essex. 











JANUARY 7TH.—THURSDAY. 


Royal Society.—Discussion. on the measurement in high northern latitudes of an 
arc of meridian, and on magnetic observations made in different years in the 
Arctic Sea. 

Deadly Nightshade.—An instance has lately occurred which shows the extreme caution 
necessary with Belladonna, In Hertfordshire, during last autumn, a gentleman 
cut several branches of the plant and gave them to a young lady to hold. Ina 
few minutes she was unwell, and for more than a week afterwards suffered pains 

~~ and giddiness sufficient to seriously alarm her friends. 













JANUARY 8TH.—F'RIDAY. 


The Bartlow Tumuli.—The Great Eastern Railway Company’s plans were examined 
by the Archeological Institute, and a resolution passed to oppose the intended 
cutting. These plans have been modified since by the Railway authorities, so 
that the hills will be avoided and left undisturbed. 

The London Managers have generally offered to give the proceeds of ‘‘a night” 
towards the Shakespeare Fund. There is a valuable suggestion, credited to 
Mr. Webster, proposing any surplus money shall be devoted to the Dramatic 
College. 

Archeological Institute. —When the Prince of Wales was, during his late tour, visiting 
Thebes, a work on papyrus was discovered. The presence of the Prince gave 
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interest to the ancient writing, which has been copied and published under the 
editorship of Dr. Birch of the British Museum. A copy of this was presented 
to the Institute by His Royal Highness. Mr. C. W. Goodwin described the 
work. An exhibition of various recently-discovered antiquities then took place, 
and continued the interest awakened by the royal present. 


JANUARY 9TH.—SATURDAY. 


Aberdeen proposes to honour itself with a statue of the brave soldier and genial 
hearted man, Sir James Outram, who passed much of his early life in the Granite 
City. 


January 10TH. SUNDAY. 


JANUARY 11TH.—MonpDay. 


Charing Cross Railway.—This wonderful work of engineering skill, successfully 
employed, opened tothe public. The sound of its thundering cars over the 
long iron bridges may be said to have created a new pleasure, for ears that 
love Titanic and musical noise. 

The Royal Academy is now enriched by Mr. Goodall’s diploma picture on his be- 
coming a full member. The subject of the painting isa Nubian singing at the 
corner of a street in Cairo; he accompanies his song with a lute, and is surrounded 
by a picturesque group of Oriental listeners. 

Geological Society.—Papers read on the Rocks of West Australia, by E. C. 
Hargreaves, and on the Trans-Indus Glaciers, by Captain Godwin Austen. 


JANUARY 12TH.—TUESDAY. 


Institution of Civil Enginecrs.—The President, Mr. M‘Clean, delivered his address 
on taking the chair, for the first time, since his election. 


JANUARY 18TH.— WEDNESDAY. 


British Archeological Association.—Exhibition of antiquities recently discovered, and 
papers read on the history of Wakefield, on the ancient site of Southampton, 
and on the history of slings, which, as ancient weapons of defence, afforded a 
curious theme. 

Shakespeare's Monwment.—The Committee to select this has been appointed, and 
includes the names of our most eminent art-patrons and critics. The appoint- 
ment of this important Council is perhaps the wisest step taken as yet by the 
National Comunittee. 

Zoological Society.—A list read of the birds collected by Mr. Anderson in his recent 
journey in Damara Land. Mr. Buckland exhibited American oysters, and 
advocated the introduction of the species into this country (we suppose to 
astonish the Natives). Other papers on birds in the Society Islands, on a new 


species of African squirrel, and of tortoises in the Asiatic Islands, gave interest 
to the meeting. 


JANUARY 14rH.—THURSDAY. 


Society of Antiquaries.—The principal interest of the evening was centred in Mr. 
Tite’s account of the Roman Temple, and remains found last summer in Chester. 
Photographs of the excavations, and a fine restoration (on paper) of the whole 
building, pleasingly illustrated the verbal description of the discoverer. 

Home Grown Flax.—The value of this fibre produced in Ireland last year was 
£4,000, 000. 
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JANUARY 15TH.—FRIDAY. 


Blast Furnaces.—There are 134 of these in Scotland employing nearly 50,000 men, 
and producing over 22,000 tons weekly of pig iron. 

Teachers’ Certificates.—The autumn examination of candidates by the Committee of 
Education, South Kensington, had a most satisfactory result, the majority of the 
applicants on geometry, mechanical drawing, physics, magnetism, electricity, 
chemistry, and mathematics, obtaining the desired certificate. 


JANUARY 16TH.—SATURDAY. 


Black Lead.—If the Cumberland Lead Mines fail, as they are expected to do in com- 
paratively a few years, a fresh source of supply for our pencils has been found 
in Australia, and, it is stated, of quality equal to the Borrodale mines. 


JANUARY 17TH.—SU NDAY. 


JANUARY 18TH.—Monpay. 


Royal Asiatic Society.—Paper read on the Verdic Mythology, comparing the Deities 
to those of Greece and Rome. 


Holborn Valley.—Plans for raising this having been adopted by the Court of 
Common Council, the scientific public expressed its opinion as adverse to the 
selected scheme, and new propositions are now under consideration. This 
submission of public authorities to correction displays a wisdom and moderation 
which commands general respect. 


Free as the Air.—The French Astronomer, Monsicur Leverrier, issues daily a Bulletin 
International about the weather. Belgium and Bavaria receive it gratefully, and 


convey it post-free to its address, and set an example for other liberal countries 
to follow. . 


Railway Legislators. —47 members of the House of Lords and 153 of the House of 
Commons, are Directors of our Railways. 


JANUARY 19TH.—-TUESDAY. 


Bravo, Buckstone !—This exclamation, often heard in the Haymarket theatre, appro- 
priately heads this paragraph, which records that this and the two following 
evenings were devoted by the manager for the benefit of the Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent and Provident Institution. 


Statistical Society.—Paper read on ‘‘The Commercial Progress and Resources of British 
North America,” an important subject less considered than its merits deserve. 


Othello in Italy.—Salvani, the well-known actor, took his benefit at the Paganini 
theatre in Genoa, playing the principle part in Shakespeare’s grand drama to 
an attentive and appreciative audience. 


JANUARY 20TH.—WEDNESDAY. 


Shakespeare Secessionists.—The following gentlemen, not being able to agree with the 
rest of the National Committee, withdrew, and gave their reasons for doing so 
in good black print : Messrs. Tom Taylor, Theodore Martin, Brooks, Brewer, 
Hardy, Walker, Bell, Gruneisen, and Friswell, This retirement rather displays 
the weakness of a baffled purpose, than aught else. A Committee Board is the 
Belgium of Argument, where hard hits fight out the battles of opinion, and 
where those win who remain masters of the field, not those who leave it. 
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Geological Society.—Papers read on ‘‘The Glacial Drift in Labrador,” and on ‘The 
Drift Deposits in the Valley of the Severn.” 


London Institution.—Dr. Beke delivered a lecture on the ‘‘Sources of the Nile,” and 
which, to those who have studied this geographical mystery, afforded much 
information. 


OsituaRy.—Mr. W. Buchanan died at Glasgow in his 88th year. His ‘*Memoirs 
of Painting,” and other volumes on the Fine Arts contain a vast 
mass of information, useful to lovers of the fine arts. 


JANUARY 21sT.—THURSDAY. 


Reckoning another Way.—The supply of coal at its present rate of consumption in 
Britain will be exhausted, say many of our scientific men, in about 200 years. 
Mr. Edmund Hall thinks that for the next 940 years! there is enough coal 
available for the 86,000,000 of tons wanted yearly. 


JANUARY 22p.—FRipay. 


Jurisprudence.—The late Dr. Swiney has left by will funds to be vested in the 
Society of Arts, to bestow a prize, every fifth anniversary of the Doctor's death, 
on the author of the best work published on Jurisprudence. The prize is 
a silver Goblet! value £100, within which one hundred sovereigns will be 
placed. To-day the above prize was awarded Henry Summer Maine, D.C.L., 
author of ‘‘ Ancient Law.” A work on medical jurisprudence will be selected 
for January 20, 1869. 


. Shirras of Aberdeen has discovered a method of transferring photographs from 
paper to china, Ifthe method be easy and inexpensive in working, copies of 
the finest vases would become cheap luxuries. 


An Architect’s Grievance—Mr. Edward M. Barry justly complains that, in answer to 
the invitations of an Hospital Committee, he, with others, furnished designs for 
a new building. Mr. Barry’s plans were successful, but at the end of three years 
he learns, through public advertisement, the Committee never had the funds for 
the proposed erection, and that now an old building is purchased for their 
purpose. An equal want of fairness and of courtesy is inferred by such conduct; 
for though there might be a want of money, there need not have been any want 
of etiquette towards a professional man. This complaint should be a warning 
to public bodies not to make engagements, as they are prone to do, which they 
cannot keep. 


JANUARY 23p.—SaTURDAY. 


International Exhibition.—A portion of the building is to be made a supplemental 
Museum to the British, and the stuffed animals are expected to migrate to 
Kensington. 

Extreme old Age.—A pony died on Christmas Day last, at Stilworthy, in his sixtieth 
year. 


JANUARY 24TH.—SUNDAY. 


JANUARY 25TH. —Monpay. 


Royal Geographical Society.—Four papers read; that ‘‘On the Expedition of a 
Superintendent of Convicts in West Australia,” possessing the most general 
interest. 


Entomological Society.—Annual meeting ; Mr. H. T. Stainton elected President. 
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JANUARY 26TH.—TUESDAY. 
Zoological Society.—Some half dozen papers divided the interest of the evening. 


Institute of Civil Engineers.—Paper read ‘On the East Coast between the Thames 
and the Wash Estuaries.” 



















JANUARY 27TH.—WEDNESDAY. 

Deep Waters.—At Doncaster an Artesian well has lately been opened, and will, itis 
estimated, supply daily 4,000,000 gallons of water. 

Shakespeare Scholarships.—Manchester, Nottingham, Derby, and Newcastle, have 
decided to commemorate the 300th birth-day anniversary by founding scholar- 
ships—a wise direction to the impulses of the occasion. At Birmingham there 
is to be established a library, and if all the feditions of the Poet and aid the 
commentators of his work are gathered together, the Birmingham bookshelves 
must be long and strong. The idea is a good one. 


JANUARY 28TH.—THURSDAY. 

Royal Society.—‘‘On the Great Storm of December 3, 1863, as recorded at the 
Liverpool Observatory,” was the paper of most general interest. Three other 
papers were read. 

Society of Antiquaries.—A Roman leaden coffin, and other recent discoveries, occupied 
the attention of the meeting. 

Books.—4286 titles of books were registered last year, being eight less than in 

1862. 











JANUARY 29TH.—FRIDAyY. 

Guernsey Syenite.—A hundred thousand tons of this compact, hard stone has been 
ordered for the Thames embankment ; it has been preferred to granite. 

An Old Song, which celebrated foreign vocalists do not often sing, sounds pleasantly 
on the ear whilst we record that Signor Begrez has bequeathed £1000 to the 
Royal Society of Musicians, with the hope it may form the nucleus of a fund 
for founding a college for decayed musiciaus. 

Metallic Prismatic Tubes (Lewal’s Patent) placed at the back of ordinary fire-grates, 
says the ‘‘ Mechanics’ Magazine,” will furnish a plentiful supply of warm air, 
at a moderate expense. The invention is likely to be of use to manufacturers, 
churches, hospitals, etc., rather than domestic dwellings. 












JANUARY 30TH.—SATURDAY. 

A Unique Curiosity has been deposited in the Museum of the Bank of France. It is 
a 1000f. note glued on a brick. For fifteen years this same note had been pasted 
up as @ picture in a peasant’s cottage, and neither Jeannot nor his compatriots 
guessed the ‘‘print” was of special value. Its place of honour was between 
portraits of Napoleon and Beranger. Pity it is that the old poet cannot sing of 
the old peasant’s simplicity ! 

In Memoriam.—Dickens and Trollope, Hannay and Shirley Brooks, and many other 
‘eminent hands,” have written brief memoirs of the ‘‘ happy dead,” the uni- 
versally known Mr. Thackeray. All have said the few words they had to say 
well and affectionately, but Mr. Hannay in the Edinburgh Courant, and Mr. 
Brooks in the Jl/ustrated London News, have shed perhaps the tenderest light 
on Thackeray’s name : their notices are delightfully pathetic. A page of poetry, 
double columns, in Good Words is written, as Tennyson would write it were 
his poet’s mind pulsing with a woman’s heart. The stanzas possess rare 
character painting, and exquisite delicacy of feeling. Round the Cornhill 


Magazine for February, a mourning black line conveys the honest sentiment 
of acknowledged loss. 
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Ositvary.—Admiral John Thompson, the senior retired Admiral, died. The gallant 
deceased, who had attained the advanced age of 88 years, entered the 
Navy in December 1787, and’ after serving on the home stations, 
accompanied Lord Macartney to China, and was promoted to Lieu- } 
tenant, December 18, 1794, As Lieutenant he served at the blockade 
of Toulon, took part in Hotham’s action, July 13, 1795, and in 
December 1796, was wrecked in the River Tagus. He next served 





in the North Sea and in the West Indies, and assisted at the capture ] 
of a large number of the enemy’s vessels, He was promoted to Jour 
Commander, April 28, 1802, and on returning to this country, in curr’ 
1803, was next employed in the Sea Fencible Service. He obtained 
command of the Fly, sloop, in January 1806, and after again visiting exte: 
the West Indies and cruising on the coast of North America, pro- copic 
ceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and then to Rio de la Plata, where y | 
F he took charge of the flotilla destined to co-operate in the unfortunate 
i attack upon Buenos Ayres, and obtained the thanks of Lieutenant- Gent 
General Whitelocke. He was subsequently engaged in blockading the d 
the enemy’s ports along the coast of France, and in-the summer OPIN 
of 1809 had command of a division of the flotilla during the 
operations in the Scheldt. He was advanced to post rank, October B 
21, 1810; accepted the rank of retired Rear-Admiral, October 1, Busin 
1846 ; became Vice-Admiral, May 27, 1854; and Admiral, June the 
9, 1860. The gallant Admiral was Great-Uncle to the Editress 8 


of the R. S. and T. 


JANUARY 3lst.—SUNDAY. 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary SHAKESPEARIAN Museum, to contain old editions of the Poet’s 
Works, or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Mr. HALLIwELL is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will 
be glad either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles 
suitable to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespeariana, would much 
oblige by communicating with ‘‘J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq., No. 6 St. Mary’s Place, 
West Brompton, London, S. W.” 


1) MH 64 
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Oxsitvary.—Admiral John Thompson, the senior retired Admiral, died. The gallant 
deceased, who had attained the advanced age of 88 years, entered the 
Navy in December 1787, and after serving on the home stations, 
accompanied Lord Macartney to China, and was promoted to Lieu- 
tenant, December 18, 1794. As Lieutenant he served at the blockade 
of Toulon, took part in Hotham’s action, July 13, 1795, and in 
December 1796, was wrecked in the River Tagus. He next served 
in the North Sea and in the West Indies, and assisted at the capture 
of a large number of the enemy’s vessels. He was promoted to 
Commander, April 28, 1802, and on returning to this country, in 
1803, was next employed in the Sea Fencible Service. He obtained 
command of the Fly, sloop, in January 1806, and after again visiting 
the West Indies and cruising on the coast of North America, pro- 
ceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and then to Rio de la Plata, where 
he took charge of the flotilla destined to co-operate in the unfortunate 
attack upon Buenos Ayres, and obtained the thanks of Lieutenant- 
General Whitelocke. He was subsequently engaged in blockading 
the enemy’s ports along the coast of France, and in the summer 
of 1809 had command of a division of the flotilla during the 
operations in the Scheldt. He was advanced to post rank, October 
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the subject which specially interests him discussed in a genial and intelligent 
spirit. - Its contents, contributed’by able and experienced writers, embrace #9 
large a field, and are written in such a style that,"whilst they commend tha 
selves. to a refined literary taste, and to highly-cultivated minds, they are j 
attractive to all ranks and classes of society. ; 


Tn Politics, THE LONDON REVIEW is the organ of no party.. ‘Ik 
professes a liberal, but yet-a constitutional, policy.’ -It advocates the refom 
and enlargement, not the revolutionizing, of our institutions. - It would pre 
serve peace with other countries, but Gadohain the honour of our own. 
would promote, by all. legitimate means, the extension to all nations of the 
blessings of constitutional government. In ecclesiastical affairs, it mainte 
the principles of the Established Church, and seeks to extend the influenall 
the Church, and to adapt it to the wants of the population, and, of. the age 
but it does this in a friendly spirit towards other denominations. 


THE LONDON REVIEW heartily allies itself with all judicious effor 
‘ for ameliorating the condition of the poor, whether physically, morally, intel 

lectually, or religiously. It engages in the investigation of all those matte 
which are the common or debateable ground between the’ domains of Reve 
tion and Science ; but it does so.in a reverent manner, with an unprejud ict 
desire to arrive at the truth, and from the stand-point’ of a’ sincere’ beliefi 
Scripture, and of a conyiction that its authority will snot be impaired, but th 
its meaning will be elucidated, by the progress of scientific knowledge. 





THE LONDON REVIEW is published in time for Friday evening's post, 8 
to reach Subscribers in all parts of the country by an early delivery on Saturday. 
is sold at all Railway Bookstalls, and by. all Booksellers and Newsvendors through 
the country. A Single Copy Post- free on receipt of Five Stamps. 
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